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Before you invast in 
the lactwerd in laundries... 


Here’s every invention to make washday easy... including a speedy Gas clothes 
dryer and — especially! — a new do-everything washing machine. But before you 
invest in one of these wonder washers, ask yourself this: ‘‘Do I have the kind of 
hot water supply it must have to work properly?” Remember . .. many auto- 
matic washers need about 40 gallons of 140° water in 80 minutes to do two 
loads of snow-white laundry. The new 
automatic Gas water-heaters are de- 
signed specifically to meet such needs. 
They replace the hot water supply 
speedily. Cost amazingly little to run. 
Eliminate fuss and inconvenience. In 
fact, no matter how you wash your 
clothes, an automatic Gas water- 


heater is a necessity in every modern 1 ’ 
household. Order one in the right for tho last word In 
size for your family — today! automdtie wtor-heating 


WONDERFUL FOR DOING DISHES... essential if you plan on a new dish- 
washer! And an automatic Gas water-heater is a real work-saver for 
those 140 other household uses for hot water, too. See the new models 
now ready at your Gas Company or dealer's. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Shown at the left is the 
first of three American Gas 
Association advertisements 
on automatic gas water 
heating to appear in the 
1947 national consumer 
campaign. This initial in- 
sertion will appear in La- 
dies’ Home Journal and 
Better Homes and Gardens 
for March; Good House- 
keeping for April, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for 
April 26 and Collier's for 
May 3. 

The main art element in 
each advertisment will de- 
pict alternately the modern 
and efficient bathroom, 
laundry and kitchen. The 
headline will dramatize the 
importance of hot water in 
actual operation as pictured 
in the main illustration. 
Copy will stress essentiality 
of the automatic gas water 
heater in making the bath- 
room, laundry or kitchen 
truly modern and efficient. 
Emphasis will be on speed 
of recovery, economy of 
use and other features. 
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Not spring fever but a spring of 
feverish activity and down-to-earth 
planning are the order of the month 
in the gas industry. Conferences, 
projects and reports all are keyed 
to realistic appraisal and solution 
of major and minor problems. . . . 
Dr. George R. Harrison calls virile 
far-sightedness the gas industry's 
answer to the looming question of 
atomic energy use. Constant effort is 
needed, he says, to keep abreast of 
the fields of science and engineer- 
ing....H.]. Hense removes much 
of the haze overhanging research 
and its value to industry... . Frank 
H. Adams examines the formulation 
of an industry-wide merchandising 
plan and finds a fundamental con- 
flict in policy which must be settled 
before further progress can be made. 

. Meanwhile a modern indus- 
trial miracle is announced in the 
Pittsburgh area which may develop 
into a major new chemical industry. 
... And speaking of miracles, take 
the case of the American-made gas 
range which was buried and hidden 
from the Japs in the Philippines for 
four years, recovered and carried 
across 75 miles of mountain jungle 
only to work perfectly. . . . Finally, 
take our advice and let that great 
miracle—S pring—give you broader 
horizons and new strength of purpose. 
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3 HAT is going to be the 
4 ultimate effect of nuclear 
energy, commonly called atomic 
~ energy, on the gas industry? Can 
| we expect that 20 years from now, 
"instead of paying a monthly gas bill, everyone will have a 
little pea-size hunk of plutonium in the cellar to heat the 
house ? 

; The answer is “No,” for three reasons. In the first place, 
| the method would be too wasteful. In the second place, it 
would be too expensive, and in the third place, it would be 
“too dangerous, 

Now, these reasons are probably the ones that would be 
"given by a very naive person when first considering the im- 
} plications of atomic energy. I am convinced, however, that 
‘the same answer will be arrived at by anyone giving careful 
Fand thorough study to what atomic energy involves. 


© Let us take a pound each of four energy-containing ma- 
Metials—first uranium, then coal, butter, and finally a pound 
tof dynamite. The question is, which contains the most chem- 
ial energy? You have all read the papers so you know that 
everybody is supposed to say “uranium.” Of course that is 
mot right or I wouldn’t have brought it up. 

| If I arrange these materials in the order of their content 
Of chemical energy, I must put the uranium lowest, since 
contains only 2200 B.t.u. per pound. Next come the dyna- 
mite with 2300 B.t.u. per pound and the coal, which has 
about’ 14,000 B.t.u. per pound. Finally comes the butter, 
Which has about 16,000 B.t.u. per pound. If I had a pound 
ol flatural gas, it would be highest with 20,000 B.t.u. per 
jund. I am assuming there are 20 cubic feet of gas in a 
pound and around 1,000 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

| Now, you see it would be perfectly all right to advertise 


Presented at A. G. A. Sales Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas 
* Boston, March 17-19. 








BY DR. GEORGE R. HARRISON 


Dean of Science, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 





Industry and the Atom 


that your gas contains eight times 
as-much chemical energy as ura- 
nium, which is the material of 
which the atomic bomb is made. 
There is a catch, of course. I said 
“chemical energy.” 

In discussing nuclear energy we must get down inside the 
molecule, which is where the chemical energy is stored. If 
we talk about the total amount of energy in these materials, 
how would we arrange them? Now one would say, of 
course, that the uranium goes up to the top. Again that 
would be wrong. The tota! amount of energy contained in 
these samples of material is the same for all. This is the 
Einstein energy—the energy that is released when all of 
a piece of matter is converted into energy. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you select uranium or butter or water or wood 
or any other material—all contain the same number of 
B.t.u. per pound, and that number is about 40,000 billion. 

Now, you may wonder why I talk about this when no one 
has yet succeeded in releasing that energy. I do so because 
we read about it nearly every day in the newspapers. Re- 
porters are constantly worrying about whether the ocean 
is going to catch fire when scientists are monkeying with 
sub-surface atomic explosions, or whether the atmosphere is 
going to blow up and annihilate the planet. Such discussions 
have to do mostly with this ultimate Einstein energy, and 
not with the energy of the atomic bomb. 


We must be very, very careful to distinguish between what 
scientists know how to do today and what they may some- 
day learn how to do. At the present time, no one knows 
how to get out all of the energy that is in these materials. 
At present we do know how to get one tenth of one per- 
cent of this energy out of two materials—uranium and 
thorium. 

What would I have to do with this chunk of uranium to 


Opposite: Backstage view of a Stamford, Conn., gas plant showing controls of a scientific automatic stoker system which 
soft coal into pulverizers, then into burners where fires are fanned by forced draft. Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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make it blow up and release 40 billion 
B.t.u.? I would have to sort out all ex- 
traneous atoms so as to have nothing 
left but very pure uranium atoms of 
two kinds, the so-called U-235 and the 
U-238, which is slightly heavier. That 
is quite a job, and how to do it is the 
secret of the atomic bomb. 

How many atoms are there in this 
sample of uranium which weighs a 
pound? To give the number directly 
would not mean anything. It is enough 
to say that if I started picking off atoms 
from this chunk, one at a time, and put 
a million atoms in each pile until I had 
a million piles, and made a million 
sets of a million piles of a million 
atoms each, I would have taken away 
only one millionth of the pound of 
uranium. 


Undesirable Atoms 

‘This emphasizes why it is such a job 
to prepare uranium to get the nuclear 
energy out of it. If you leave undesir- 
able atoms, any impurity, the chain re- 
action that allows the energy to be re- 
leased will be dampened. 

Remember that when highly purified 
uranium is put in a large reaction pile, 
such as exists out at Hanford or down 
at Oak Ridge, for each pound of plu- 
tonium formed one million kilowatt- 
days of energy is set free. That is 24 
million kilowatt hours. 

One can see that every industry that 
involves energy has a right to be wor- 
ried about possible competition from 
such a producer of power. But when 
we look at what has happened in the 
past, we find that this situation is much 
like that which frequently arises to 
worry people about technological un- 
employment. There is no such thing as 
technological unemployment for peo- 
ple who are willing to go along with 
progress. Technological employment is 
much more prevalent than technological 
unemployment. 

What became of the livery stable pro- 
ptietors? There were about 100,000 of 
them in the United States at one time. 
They have been replaced by about three 
million people who look after automo- 
biles. The people who were left out were 
those who stayed in the livery stable 
business. I am not saying at all that 
people in the gas industry should go 
into the nuclear power business. 


I understand that in spite of the fact 
that there is great competition from oil 
nowadays, more coal is mined in the 
world than ever before in history. I am 
told that in spite of the competition 
from coal and oil and gas, more wood 
is cut for fuel purposes in the world 
today than ever before in history. 

In other words, experience shows that 
mankind does not throw away one form 
of energy when a new one becomes 
available. We need all the energy we 
can get hold of. New forms of energy 
supplement but do not supplant old 
forms of energy. 

The reason for this is basic. Our 
wealth in the long run all goes back to 
the availability of energy. Why is the 
average citizen of the United States 
more than twice as wealthy ordinarily 
as the average citizen of Great Britain, 
six times as wealthy as the average citi- 
zen of Italy, 20 times as wealthy as the 
average citizen of China It is because 
he has available that much more energy 
to run street cars, airplanes, and auto- 
mobiles, keep houses warm, and do 
whatever else he wishes, within limits. 
We can correlate our wealth level with 
this level of the availability of energy. 

Each citizen of the United States 
right now has energy corresponding to 
84 men working eight hours a day for 
him. In Great Britain, only half that 
energy is available. Every year, our 
wealth level goes up. We worry about 
our national debt, we worry about our 


Dr. George R. Harrison 
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earning power and the number of jobs: 
but these are constantly going up, as 
new energy becomes available for use 

How wealthy can we become? It js 
pretty hard to set a limit on that, but } 
can at least give you a pretty good esti. 
mate as to how far we can go before 
we have to start worrying, and I won 
do it in terms of oil or coal or gas of 
wood, 

All of our energy, of course, has 
come from the sun originally, and iti 
worth remembering that every day 209. 
000 times as much energy falls on the 
earth from the sun as we use for eveg 
conceivable purpose. One could run @ff 
of the industries in the United State 
from the sunlight that falls in one day 
on a little area of desert ten miles by 
20 miles if one knew how to capture 
the energy effectively. So if you give us 
a ten percent efficiency factor we ca 
become 20,000 times as wealthy as we 
are now without using any atomic 
energy. 

We have atomic energy and we know 
how to use it. What are we going to 
do with it? We would be extremely 
foolish if we threw it away on doing 
things that we can do with gas or wood 
or oil or coal as fuel, because atomic 
energy is energy of very high potential 
It corresponds to hundreds of millions 
of volts, and it is the only source we 
have, except for cosmic rays, of energy 
of this very high potential. 

Therefore, I believe that as soon a 
we have had time to take our bearing 
a bit, we are going to restrict the us 
of atomic energy to needs which involve 
the requirement of very high potential, 
and we are going to use our preset 
fuels, including gas, for ordinary uss 
as we do today. 

Any industry which understands the 
value of research and keeps abreast of 
progress-in the fields of science and e 
gineering has absolutely nothing to 
worry about in regard to competition 
from atomic energy. The one point! 
want to make is the importance of t 
search. 

If your industry keeps in mind th 
very great importance of keeping up ® 
date, then you can look forward tom 
increase in prosperity as science pit 
gresses. The great lesson of atom 
energy for the gas industry is to kep 
looking ahead. 
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The Paradoxical Position of Gas 


Fundamental conflict between successful marketing elements and tendency to- 


ward the status quo must be solved by industrywide general merchandising plan 


IGHTEEN 
months after 
VJ-Day we find 


ourselves in the 
strongest economic 
and competitive po- 
sition in the his- 
tory of the gas in- 
dustry. 
Manufacturers 
have accepted gas 
as the most practi- 
cal fuel for heating and heat treating of 
glass and metals. The cooking load has 
reached an optimum; automatic laun- 
dries and dish washers are making auto- 
matic water heating a necessity. The de- 
mand for gas house heating is unprece- 
dented. Good-will has increased tre- 
mendously since prewar days, due to the 
remarkable service rendered by the utili- 
ties and gas-burning equipment during 
the war years. Public confidence in the 
gas utilities is at an all-time high. 
Technological developments have out- 
distanced those in competitive fuel 
fields. Manufacturers have developed 
equipment and processes that greatly en- 
hance the economic advantages of gas as 
an industrial heating and heat process- 
ing fuel. A good example is the devel- 
opment of atmosphere gas generators 
for processes using atmosphere furnaces. 


Frank H. Adams 


Gas in Automotive Industry 


Today the automotive industry and 
steel strip production are dependent 
upon one or more of the four types of 
extremely accurate, highly developed 
gas generators. It was initially demon- 
strated in the automotive field that in- 
dustrial gas could be utilized for fur- 
nishing the carbon for the steel in the 
carburizing process. This art has been 
steadily improved. until today the bal- 
ance between the gas atmospheres and 
the steel itself is so accurately controlled 
that it is used to restore the carbon in 


ee 


Abridged version of talk presented at A. G. A. 
Sales Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas, 
, March 17-19. 
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BY FRANK H. ADAMS 


President, Surface Combustion Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


the decarburized skin of the metal part 
without changing the carbon content di- 
rectly beneath this skin. 

These atmospheres also are capable of 
what is known as “suspended carburiza- 
tion.” This permits a charge in the proc- 
ess of being carburized to be held over 
for long periods of time in the furnace 
without changing its carburizing charac- 
teristics. This has a definite economic 
advantage for plants handling variable 
loads or stand-bys over the weekend. 
Also, these gas atmospheres have made 
possible the dry-cyaniding process by 
means of which a hard case can be 
formed, combining the advantages of 
carburizing and nitriding. 


Previous Methods Obsolete 


The atmospheric gas carburizing ma- 
chines are carrying all of these, in addi- 
tion to the basic load, because they have 
completely obsoleted previous methods 
of carburizing. In the steel industry, the 
complete responsibility for the bright 
annealing of sheets and coils is placed 
on the atmosphere furnished by the gas 
generator. Charges up to one million 
pounds of mirror-bright steel in a single 
furnace give best evidence of the de- 
pendence the steel industry places on 
these machines. 

Developments in the nitrogen atmos- 
phere, using industrial gas as the me- 
dium for generating this nitrogen, have 
demonstrated such advantages in tin- 
coated strip that there is every evidence 
that food processors will force the uni- 
versal use of this atmosphere for tin 
plate for their product. 

Another type of gas atmosphere gen- 
erator is one that can supply an atmos- 
phere which will pickle sheets or strip 
at a red heat, prior to ‘metal coating. 
Speeds up to 300-feet-per-minute have 
been utilized with this process. No fur- 
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ther explanation is needed to demon- 
strate the advantages of this system in 
metal coating, as compared with the wet 
pickle methods previously used. 

The recent development of the dew- 
point recorder provides an automatic in- 
strument for the close maintenance of 
these special atmospheres. 

Equally important improvements and 
developments have been made in do- 
mestic heating equipment. 

The favorable factors of market ac- 
ceptance, improved economic conditions, 
public recognition of the shortcomings 
of non-gaseous fuels for domestic and 
industrial uses, improvement of old and 
development of new equipment and 
processes, appear to have placed the gas 
industry in the position we have all so 
long planned, hoped, invested, and 
worked to obtain—the position of lead- 
ership, dominance, and limitless expan- 
sion. 

If this were unqualified truth, then 
our job of industry-wide merchandising 
cooperation would be normal. But un- 
fortunately, it is not true of the gas in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Let us consider the factors which in- 
terfere with the immediate formulation 
of a general merchandising plan to at- 
tain our desired position. 

First:—You have over-sold your ca- 
pacity. Your service in a period of five 
years when you had no sales force has 


Cycle? 


@ When the first atomic bomb exploded 
in New Mexico, the desert sand turned 
to fused green glass. 

This fact, according to the magazine 
“Free World,” has given certain ar- 
chaeologists a turn. They have been 
digging in the ancient Euphrates Valley 
and have uncovered a layer of agrarian 
culture 8,000 years old, and a layer of 
herdsman culture much older, and a still 
older caveman culture. Recently they 


reached another layer... of fused 
green glass. 
Think it over, brother. 
—This Week 
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obtained an acceptance that seems to 
many surprising, if not frightening. In- 
stead of a restriction of use and a de- 
creased demand with the return to civil- 
ian production, there has been little if 
any decline, and in some communities 
the industrial gas load has actually in- 
creased. 

In the house heating field, you had 
the finest sales force conceivable during 
the war period—your customers who sat 
back in comfort boasting of their good 
judgment and foresight and watching 
their neighbors worry with oil rations, 
coal deliveries, and coal shortages. Now 
all of those neighbors are wanting and 
demanding the comfort and convenience 
of gas heating. 

Second :—Inability of gas companies 
to materially increase their facilities for 





People’s Choice 


People expect to be served by gas. 
Public opinion will demand gas service. 
Industry needs gas.- Your community 
needs expanding industry. You need in- 
dustry to insure your present invest- 
ments. 

—Frank H. Adams 





the supply of gas during or immediately 
following the war has caused many of 
them to wholly or partially discontinue 
installation of commercial and residen- 
tial heating equipment, shut off inter- 
ruptible load, and in certain areas dis- 
courage the use of gas for additional 
industrial heating and processing. 

Third :—There is a question as to the 
quantity and economic stability of this 
load at rates necessary to justify invest- 
ment in additional plant capacity. This 
question is particularly serious with re- 
spect to house heating. 

Fourth:—There is the problem of 
raising capital for expansion of facilities 
when the policies and decisions of the 
Federal Power Commission seem adverse 
to sound investment. 

Fifth:—It now appears that 1947 
will be a year of limited sales activity, 
of rehabilitation, of expansion in many 
properties. During this time certain mar- 
kets will be neglected and competition 
there will become thoroughly entrenched. 
The competitive industries will not only 
take advantage of our present restricted 
activity, but will put forth every effort 
to build future acceptance and make our 


task of recapturing a neglected and com- 
petitively presold market both costly and 
laborious. 

To some of us our present position 
may be a migraine—apparently incura- 
ble. To others it may resemble a Frank- 
enstein. And to the marketing men our 
present favorable position may be analo- 
gous to the ardent Lothario, who, hav- 
ing wooed and won the maiden fair, de- 
serted her at the church door. 

Our situation is paradoxical, without 
precedent in the history of our industry. 
It contains most of the market elements 
essential to success admixed with those 
conducive to stagnation and deteriora- 
tion. It would be so much simpler if we 
could ignore the need of additional cap- 
ital investments for plant expansion and 
new pipelines and the expenditure of 
effort and energy that an expanding in- 
dustry imposes. Herein lies the real chal- 
lenge to our initiative, foresight and 
confidence in the gas industry. 

Can the industry ignore need for 
expansion and maintain the status quo? 

I believe the utilities should accept 
the full responsibility of providing 
gas service to meet the demands of the 
rightful market which they can supply 
on an economic basis sound to them- 
selves and their customers. 

This means accepting a higher satu- 
ration of house heating than has been 
considered in many cities. The eco- 
nomics of the industrial and house 
heating load should be considered to- 
gether—not independently. Industrial 
and commercial off-peak load should 
be developed to balance house heating 
load as far as possible. This may mean 
lower overall load factors and higher 
rates. That challenge too should be ac- 
cepted. 

I do not suggest that gas rates be 
raised to a level where they would 
price people out of the market, nor to 
a point where a decline in spendable 
income would encourage the removal 
of equipment. People right now are 
price-increase-conscious. The public, 
including present users, would not ob- 
ject to a reasonable increase in rates 
for it is conditioned to the necessity of 
price increases, knows the cost of com- 
petitive fuels and realizes that gas com- 
panies have had no relief from in- 
creased costs. Most rates are 12 years 
or more old and are not based on to- 
day’s conditions, or costs. People real- 
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ize that they are getting a bargain ig 
gas heat at today’s prices. 

Gas heat is a convenience which the 
user wants and will definitely appre. 
ciate and pay for, even if it means ap 
adjustment in the user’s spending and 
method of living. 

Therefore, we should re-cast oyr 
sights—recognize that the Prewar 
marketing pattern for establishing the 
value of gas heat has changed to pub. 
lic recognition and demand for its 
comforts and conveniences, even at a 
comparable prewar premium price. 

Such procedure means placing in. 
creased emphasis on the work being 
carried on by the Gas Production Re. 
search Committee to give the most 
economical combination of base-load 
and peak-load production equipment, 

Every plant has its individual prob. 
lems depending on production equip. 
ment and the characteristics of the gas 
it is producing. The Production Re. 
search Committee is making notable 
progress in showing the way to de- 
velopment of maximum capacity from 
present equipment. Better operation 
and balancing up of the existing facili- 
ties has already produced results far 
beyond prewar expectations. 

Of course, the invaluable compo- 
nent to an integrated industrial and 
house heating load is peak-load capac- 
ity. Here propane-air is first choice to 
the maximum usable capacity within 
the limits of an acceptable mixed gas. 

By utilizing our own experience in 
atmosphere gas generating equipment, 
we have developed a propane crack- 
ing plant, at a considerably lower in- 
vestment cost per mcf than carbureted 
water gas, practically automatic in its 
operation and capable of matching ac- 
ceptably most manufactured and 
mixed gases in this area. 


Printing 


@ Printing is the great constructive 
force in the modern civilized world. It 
plays the indispensable part in the dis 
semination of news, in the expression 
and progression of political ideals, io 
the records and exchange of comment 
and industry. It democratizes education, 
science, art, music and broadens the 
scope of everything it touches. Its ser 
ice is vital in upbuilding and sustaining 
business through advertising. —Amentcat 
Printer. 
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The fact that this plant can be 


floated anywhere on the distribution 
system adds increased flexibility to 
handle peak-load capacity, particularly 
where the ability to handle such loads 
with central station capacity is com- 
plicated by distribution problems. 

We need more studies along the lines 
of the work done by Hall Henry’s com- 
mittee on the economics of house heat- 
ing, published as part of the Postwar 
Planning Committee report. 

To those more pessimistic than I as 
to the industry's ability to solve these 
problems, I suggest a look backward 
to the postwar period following 
World War I. By comparison today 
we have everything to work with— 
public acceptance, equipment, techni- 
cal knowledge, bank credit. Only two 
more things we need—adequate gas 
supply and confident salesmanship. 

Let’s consider the job of the utility 
sales department and ways manufac- 
turers and utilities may cooperate in 
what is obviously a major promotional 
program. 

The big present job is to keep cus- 
tomers sold on gas, even though you 
cannot make an increased supply of 
gas immediately available. 

One of my salesmen remarked to 
me some time ago that it would seem 
good when he again had something to 
sell. I agreed with him but asked if he 
didn’t think he had at present the 
most important and difficult sales job 
he had ever had—that of maintaining 
and increasing goodwill. 

Your sales departments have the 
same job. To carry it out, I would rec- 
ommend the upgrading, where prac- 
tical, of all equipment, both industrial 
and domestic. Customer contacts 
through competently organized and 
operated service departments afford 
pethaps the best opportunity your 
company has for the building and 
holding of customer goodwill. 

Industrial heat application surveys 
should be made for the purpose of im- 
proving present service and to guide 
and assist the industrial customer in 
the proper selection, application, in- 
stallation, adjustment and servicing of 
equipment. Under present conditions 
this should not be left to the equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

Studies should be made of every 
Possible off-peak and interruptible in- 
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ber 6-8, 1947, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


future. 





1947 A.G.A. Conference at Cleveland 


HE Executive Board of the American Gas Association announces that 
the Association’s twenty-ninth annual convention will be held Octo- 


The 1946 convention last fall voted for San Francisco as the next con- 
vention city. All indications point to a large attendance at the 1947 con- 
vention which under present circumstances would tax the hotel facilities 
in San Francisco and result in insufficient hotel reservations to accommo- 
date the members of the Association. 

After careful consideration of all factors involved, the Executive Board 
of the A. G. A., meeting in Boston, March 21, deemed it advisable to 
postpone the San Francisco meeting and voted to hold the 1947 Con- 
ference at Cleveland. Announcements covering hotel reservations and 
other details will be mailed to members of the Association in the near 








dustrial load which can be secured on 
a sound basis to balance house heating. 
Sell your own managements on what 
can be done in integrating these loads. 

While the gas company salesmen are 
not usually expert process engineers 
who are called in when major equip- 
ment is purchased, they should actively 
sell standard furnaces. Satisfactory ex- 
perience and contacts on such installa- 
tions often pave the way for much 
larger loads. 

I would establish the most effective 
Public Relations program in the his- 
tory of my company. That program 
would make every effort to first pro- 
vide present customers with adequate 
supply, improved equipment opera- 
tion, replacement of faulty or uneco- 
nomical equipment, and a practical 
and workable service policy. 

I would use continuously every 
available medium to make better 
known to the public my problems, my 
program and my progress toward ren- 
dering better service. I would conduct 
public opinion surveys and demon- 
strate my good neighborliness by 
courteous treatment of customers, my 
good citizenship by providing the 
broadest possible service to my town, 
which is also my customers’ town. 

I recommend to you the A. G. A. 
School in Columbus, Ohio, the first 
week in May. Students will become 
familiar with processes, equipment, 
application, market and equipment 
surveys, fully oriented to the job of 
industrial equipment and fuel selling. 
Training will be conducted by men 
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from the utilities, the manufacturers, 
the associations, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. I would supplement this 
course with continued training at 
equipment manufacturers’ plants and 
within my own organization. 

I would establish a scientific control 
of sales and advertising expenditures. 
When sales are easy to get, expendi- 
tures in most businesses are at a high 
level. Conversely, when business has 
been slow and difficult to get, sales and 
advertising expenditures have been at a 
low level. To overcome the handicaps of 
shortages, lack of contact, and the resist- 
ances within a buyer’s market, selling 
and advertising pressures should be 
maintained, perhaps increased during 
this period of restricted expansion. 

The manufacturers’ cooperation in 
this program follows the lines already 
requested and planned—equipment, 
technical information, advertising, re- 
search. In those things you already have 
their enthusiastic support. 

As a manufacturer of equipment, I 
look with concern upon the sales restric- 
tions, the time apparently needed to 
provide an adequate gas supply, and the 
effect these factors will have upon our 
future manufacturing policy and equip- 
ment sales. 

I have every confidence that the men 
who have assumed the stewardship of 
the gas industry face the facts with cour- 
age and determination to consolidate the 
gains and continue the service it has so 
greatly advanced in the past 25 years. 
Gas has been a dynamic industry. Let's 
keep it so. 
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BY HELEN KIRTLAND 


Home Service Director, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio 


While the following article is addressed directly 
to home service personnel, it is of interest to all 
concerned with gas industry sales and service. 





OMESTIC gas appliances are en- 

gineered by men, built by men, 
sold by men—and used by women. Per- 
haps the industry's first acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that a liaison officer 
between the production and distribu- 
tion man’s world of factory and sales- 
floor and the woman's world of the 
kitchen and laundry was needed was its 
establishment of the home service de- 
partment. Home service took this job 
over with vim and enthusiasm—and 
along with it came another: the task of 
helping the salesman to understand 
what a woman encounters in her day 
in, day out job of keeping the family 
well fed, well clothed and the house 
clean! 

For in a modern, highly competitive 
world it’s no longer enough to use the 
masculine slant alone in selling. The 
salesman must understand how the ap- 
pliances he sells fill the homemaker’s 
needs—perhaps even better than she 
does herself. He must know how new 
trends and new features will fit into 
her homemaking picture, so that her 
objections may perhaps be answered 


Presented at Home Service Workshop, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 20-23. 





Use the Feminine Slant, 


Mr. Salesman 


Home service can help train salesmen on how new trends 


and features will fit into the housewife’s homemaking picture 


even before they are voiced and cer- 
tainly so that he may answer the claims 
of competitive equipment. 

In my early days I innocently thought 
that appliances were sold much like 
perfume. The homemaker decided that 
the oven door had fallen off and maybe 
there was something to this time-tested 
adage about the way to a man’s heart so 
she'd better get another stove in time 
for father to enjoy Sunday dinner. As a 
result she went downtown, told a man 
in the appliance department of her 
chosen place of business what she 
needed and he waved the features of 
the various models he had to sell under 
her nose. She selected the most glamor- 
ous one she thought she could get the 
man of the house to pay for and it was 
delivered not later than Saturday after- 
noon. This gave her Saturday night for 
trial and error before the Sunday heart- 
winner. 

I hadn’t been in the utility business 
long before I discovered how naive this 
idea really was and had an interesting 
glimpse of the masculine slant at work. 
One of the salesmen took me out on a 
complaint call. The homemaker was a 
stout, middle-aged German lady who 
had a way with apple strudel. After a 
few minutes’ conversation I heard Andy 
call her ‘‘Mother.” Startled, I looked at 
her and watched her delighted beam. I 
soon saw that if the apple strudel didn’t 
come out right it might be my fault or 
the range’s fault—but Andy was blame- 
less. In case you're interested in how 
he handled his young and shapely cus- 
tomers he called them Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. White just as I did—but he had a 
different twinkle in his eye than I could 
manage. 

Sex appeal will always be a good sell- 
ing tool I’m sure, but we've gone be- 
yond that today. Unless a salesman can 
explain to his prospect the “whys” of 
many of our appliance uses as well as 
the “hows,” a fair number of these 
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prospects will be able to give him a 
“no” when he asks them to sign on the 
dotted line. I don’t mean that he has to 
be able to fold egg whites into cake 
batter as skillfully as she does, but I do 
think it’s helpful for him to know a 
little about what goes into a cake and 
the skill required to combine it, as well 
as how to place the pans in the oven 
to get maximum baking efficiency. 

How to accomplish this? It seems to 
me that it should be a progressive and 
continuous course of training—perhaps 
one that your salesman is hardly aware 
of at times—with occasional special ac- 
tivities to give him renewed interest in 
the project you are stressing. And this 
is especially important now, when many 
sales departments are being rebuilt with 
new, inexperienced men. 

The first step with such new person- 
nel might be to arrange with the sales 
manager to allot you some time during 
his training course to go over the ap- 
pliances with him, much as you would 
with one of the customers to whom he 
has made a sale. Explain what your job 
comprises and how it is designed to 
help him. Go over the literature with 
him that you have available for cus- 
tomers and explain how the housewife 
uses it. He may see possibilities in it as 
a door opener, perhaps your laundry 
brochure and stain removal chart will 
help him tip over a water heater sale 
because he has approached the home- 
maker by talking her own language— 
using the feminine slant. Show him 
how your kitchen planning service can 
help him build his unit sales and ex- 
plain how you go about giving his cus- 
tomers this service. 

Step number two might be to take 
him out on some home calls with you. 
If it’s kitchen planning, tell him you 
need help in measuring (of coutse 
you'll try to select a call where you 
can show him how you're going to make 
it possible to increase his business— 
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even though it may be in the future— 
while you're helping the homemaker to 
greater convenience in her kitchen and 
laundry). Be sure to take him on a sales 
follow-up call early in the game. He 
can’t help but be impressed at the way 
you're reselling the equipment by pre- 
senting the care and use story on the 
equipment and he can’t help but learn 
a lot right along with the housewife. 

In general I think it’s a good idea 
not to involve salesmen in complaint 
calls. Usually they are a problem which 
you and the service department must 
settle. However every salesman knows 
that troubles will show up in the best 
of equipment and when the customer 
involves him in a complaint he can 
learn a lot of the hows and whys of 
equipment problems by accompanying 
you on the call and watching you dis- 
cover the cause of the trouble. 

A less direct method of acquainting 
salesmen, new and old, with the femi- 
nine slant on use of equipment is to see 
that one of them occasionally attends 
your cooking schools. He will be im- 
pressed with the easy way in which you 
turn out delicious and glamorous foods. 
He will learn much in seeing you han- 
dle the appliances he is selling and he 
will be able to widen the scope of the 
sales story he presents to future pros- 
pects—from the feminine slant. Many 
of the features explained, and perhaps 
even the techniques used in cooking 
schools he will already be familiar with. 
But perhaps he is only familiar with 
them from what he has read in the lit- 
erature which heralded the appliance or 
from what the manufacturer's represent- 
ative (also a man) has told him. 


Avoid Extravagant Claims 

In giving him the feminine slant it 
is often possible to prevent his mak- 
ing—in all innocence—extravagant and 
impossible claims for the equipment. 
For instance, if he actually sees you 
turn out a whole broiler meal and hears 
your story on it as presented at a cook- 
ing school, he won't try to use this as a 
selling tool for Mrs. MacGillicuddy 
with her brood of eight. Rather, he’ll 
choose the tip he saw last month where 
all that toast was turned out so evenly 
browned in such a surprisingly short 
time. There are countless instances like 
this where, if he understands fully the 
uses and possibilities of his appliances, 
your home call won’t be needed to cor- 
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Practical kitchen planning information carries genuine appeal for the salesmen 


rect false impressions but merely to am- 
plify true ones. And disappointment on 
the part of the customer will be avoided. 
Sales managers who call on their 
home service departments frequently to 
present information in the morning 
sales meetings are helping to acquaint 
their men with how to use the feminine 
slant in selling. In planning your pres- 
entation to the men remember to make 
it practical—something they can take 
out and use soon in a sale. Make it sim- 
ple. Don’t presuppose any fund of ap- 
pliance or cooking information on their 
part. And make it complete. Decide 
what one feature you want to stress at 
that meeting and tell a// about it rather 
than giving a brief over all picture 
which may be confusing to them be- 
cause too much information was pre- 
sented with too little explanation. 
Remember, you'll have other chances 
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with them if you make this meeting 
worth-while. Illustrate your explana- 
tions well. Remember demonstration is 
your business and “tell plus show” is 
always stronger than just “‘tell.” Cook 
some vegetables in a large amount of 
water and some in a small amount. Con- 
trast the results, the fuel cost and the 
food value for them. If you can tie in 
something they will like for an early 
morning snack with your demonstration 
they'll be even more impressed with the 
feminine slant. Coffee will show speed 
and the ability of your simmer burner 
to hold gentle heat. Two pans of cookies 
will show even baking etc., etc. 

Of course you'll want to keep them 
acquainted with your home service 
plans—your new Kitchen Planning 
book and all the literature you are de- 
veloping for use in your presentations 
to clubs, at cooking schools, in the 









home economics departments of the 
schools and at your home service center. 
Let them know how many and what 
kind of telephone requests you answered 
last month—the women inquiring were 
their customers. These morning meet- 
ings can be one of your best means of 
presenting home service helps to the 
sales department. 

Occasionally you may want to sched- 
ule demonstrations for your sales de- 
partment. In my Own company we pre- 
sented one as part of a range sales 
training course the men were taking. In 
planning it we tried to think of all the 
superiorities of gas as a fuel over elec- 
tricity and how we could dramatize these 
in a demonstration. In addition, we 
felt that ‘CP’ features should be 
stressed so that we listed all of these 
with an eye to making plans for bring- 
ing them out to the best advantage. We 
then planned the demonstration and 
went over it with the sales manager 
to make sure we were presenting the 
information he wanted to get across, 
and in such a way that the men would 
understand it. He OK'd the plan with 
one addition. He told us that the men’s 
standard of baking performance was a 
range which would turn out a perfect 
angel food cake, so that was included. 

We made almost no attempt to show 
mixing techniques but simply those 
necessary to show range performance. 
Our intent was to show what it would 


do by turning out an amazing array of 
delicious foods and to do it easily and 
to perfection. A short explanation of 
what we were going to do with perhaps 
some discussion of why it was consid- 
ered difficult or desirable to prepare and 
what. “CP” or competitive fuel fea- 
tures we were going to bring out pre- 
ceded the preparation of each item. 
The meeting was broken by a 15-minute 
recess in the middle, during which 
foods completed up to that time were 
served to the men. This pleasant inter- 
lude was useful to us in gauging their 
reactions to the material already pre- 
sented. Informal discussions at this time 
told us whether we needed to emphasize 
further any of the points already 
brought out and prepared us for the 
type of questions we would receive. 

A great deal of interest was shown in 
the cooking performances being demon- 
strated. In fact so many questions on 
broiling methods were asked that twice 
we revised our story on this in order to 
anticipate many of them and to point 
up the things we wished to make clear. 
Although these meetings took place in 
October, we are still getting comments 
from the men on how they used the in- 
formation and what particularly inter- 
ested them in the program. 

A discussion on how to present your 
sales department the feminine slant for 
selling wouldn't be complete without 
suggestions for having the men them- 





selves actually do food preparation. It’s 
a lot of work but it’s fun for both the 
men and the home economist. Probably 
the most popular plan is to time these 
meetings as a late afternoon project so 
that the food prepared may be eaten for 
supper. Careful arranging is needed to 
see that every one has a task each time 
that will teach him something about the 
use of the appliance, to see that all the 
jobs can have home service supervision 
and to see that as far as possible all of 
the men are acquainted with every thing 
that is being done. 

Certainly the results are worth it. The 
salesman has a new respect for the lit- 
tle woman in the home! If it’s all that 
trouble to turn out meals she certainly 
ought to be able to use appliances that 
will make it as easy and fool-proof to 
do so as possible! Conversely, house- 
wives who hear about these exploits 
may possibly decide that if a man can 
turn out a fine meal like that, these 
ranges must give cooking perfection— 
and she buys! 

You'll find that work with your sales 
department reaps rich rewards in per- 
sonal satisfaction. You'll find them 
calling on you more and more, crediting 
you with a part in their success and 
offering you that subtle flattery of con- 
sidering you an indispensable member 
of their group. And isn’t it fun, in a 
man’s world to have your femininity 
acknowledged and capitalized ? 





How To Be a 
Good Dictator 


@ History is replete with good and bad 
dictators. Greece flourished under the good 
ones—Rome declined under the bad. There 
is an equally wide gulf between good and 
bad dictators in the office—those whose 
dictation is systemized, clear, and fluent, and 
those who mumble their words, gallop furi- 
ously through dictation, disregarding the 
ability of the stenographer to take it, and 
waste their time and their stenographer’s 
because they do not plan their work. 

Sales presentations are carefully tailored 
in the sales department, advertising copy is 
pruned to harvest the biggest crop of cus- 
tomers, factory operations are timed to save 
labor cost,—yet dictation in the office too 
often is handled without plan or system. 

To improve his efficiency, the dictator 
should evaluate his present methods by check- 
ing them against the following 12 points: 


1. Assign definite hours for dictation. 
Calling a busy stenographer away from work 
whenever the urge comes to dictate a letter 
or two keeps output down. At times this 
may be necessary, but it can be minimized 
with careful planning. 

2. Have all the information assembled 
before beginning. Sending a messenger for 
the data while dictation is in progress holds 
up work. 

3. Spell unusual words and proper names. 
This minimizes corrections and _ rewrites. 
Make yourself responsible for punctuation, 
grammar, and sentence structure. 

4. If possible, dictate where you are least 
likely to be interrupted. If you can get away 
from a telephone, do so. Most interruptions 
are unwarranted and can be postponed. 

5. Time your word flow to the stenog- 
rapher’s speed. Some stenographers, particu- 
larly new ones, hesitate to ask the boss to 
put the brakes on his dictation. “I thought 
you said this,” is a common plaint in offices, 
and in most cases it is due to poor timing of 
dictation and shorthand speeds. 

6. Analyze the letters you've been dictat- 
ing. Are they too long? Can you cut out ex- 
cess wordage? Are you employing too many 
trite expressions or worn-out phrases, dis- 
continuance of which would spruce up your 
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correspondence? Coverage should be thor- 
ough, but modern tempo demands brevity. 

7. Form letters or paragraphs should be 
adopted to convey similar messages and 
should be turned out by duplicating machine. 
Often the similarity isn’t apparent until the 
carbon copies of letters written over a prior 
period are carefully analysed. 

8. Write short, informal office memos in 
longhand. Takes less time than having 2 
stenographer type them. 

9. Eliminate trite salutations and closings, 
such as “We have yours of the 14th,” 
“Thanking you for any attention you give 
to this matter,” etc. Today the recipients of 
your letters want facts and are not peeved 
when a letter is trimmed to the bone. It 
saves them time, too. 

10. Consider using window-envelopes to 
save typing time. 

11. If you make a rough draft of an im 
portant letter, make all changes the first 
time. If the final draft requires minor cor 
rections, make them to minimize erasures. 

12. Give the stenographer explicit instruc 
tions regarding the number of copies, &t 
closures, rush material, rough-draft work, 
and the setup of the letter, if unusual. 


—Fred Marsh, The Office Economist 
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Huge Project 


Will Convert 
Coal to Gas 


Proposed Pennsylvania plant 
is expected to produce high 
B.t.u. gas equal to output of 
the Big and Little Inch pipelines 


IGH B.t.u. gas fuel in quantities 

rivalling the output of the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines may 
eventually be produced from the con- 
version of western Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous coal deposits under a mammoth 
research and development program re- 
cently announced. 

The Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. 
and Standard Oil Development Co., 
central technical organization of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, will conduct 
the program, which aims at perfecting 
commercial processes for making gas, 
gasoline, Diesel and other fuel oils and 
industrial alcohol from bituminous coal. 
Some sources feel that the project may 
lead to the creation of a new multi- 
million dollar fuel industry. 

First step in the plan, which includes 
the original survey, fundamental lab- 
oratory studies and blueprinting of a 
pilot plant for the gasification of coal, 
has already been taken. Arrangements 
have been made to contribute to the 
studies of Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 
which is also engaged in research on the 
gasification of coal and production of 
synthetic gasoline from gas.* 

The pilot plant costing $300,000 will 
be erected by the coal company at Li- 
brary, Pa., and should be completed by 
the end of 1947. It is expected to con- 
sume 50 tons of coal a day and produce 
daily approximately 2,400,000 cubic 
feet of gas suitable for synthesis into 
liquid fuels and into a high B.t.u. gas. 
A year’s operation of the experimental 
plant will be required to provide data 
needed in determining the size and 


_—___. 


*See June, 1946, MontiLy—“Gasoline from Nat- 
ural Gas” by P. C. Keith, president, Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., New York. 
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structural details of the big commercial 
plant. 

The commercial plant which might 
cost as much as $120 million, could be 
located within 25 miles of Pittsburgh, 
the coal company officials report, and 
be ready for operation by 1950-51. 
It could yield 96 billion cubic feet of 
gas a year. Production would be at the 
rate of 400 million cubic feet a day 
during four winter months and 200 mil- 
lion cubic feet a day in the other eight 
months. 

The two companies plan to apply the 
fluidized solids technique, a war-devel- 
oped refinery technique created by the 
Development Company's scientists. 

Commenting on the joint research and 
development program, Robert P. Rus- 
sell, president of Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, said that if the pilot 
plant for complete gasification of coal 
Operates as expected, the resulting gas 
could be converted directly into high 
octane gasoline, diesel fuels, chemicals, 
and chemical raw materials by still an- 
other process on which the company has 
been working for several years. 

The fluidized solids technique, which 
was developed originally to improve the 
quality of motor gasoline, makes possible 
the production of high B.t.u. gas and 
liquid fuels from coal. In the process 
used in the oil industry the catalyst 
whirls around like a dust storm in tem- 


perature close to 1,000 degrees and con- 
trols the cracking of oil molecules to 
give gasoline molecules of the right 
size and shape for high octane gasoline. 

In transforming coal or coke into gas 
for industrial and household use, the 
fluidized solids technique performs in 
almost the same way as it does in the 
big ‘‘cat’’ crackers of oil refineries. But 
instead of furiously tossing a clay cata- 
lyst around as it does in the cracker, 
the fluid process this time is used to 
agitate the powdered coal or coke into 
a veritable cyclone. The powdered coal, 
when reacted with oxygen and steam in 
a generator, forms a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen which is called 
synthesis gas. 

Once the synthesis gas is formed and 
purified it can be treated by the Devel- 
opment Company's synthesis process 
where, in a reactor, using the fluidized 
technique with a catalyst, the synthesis 
gas can be converted into synthetic gaso- 
line, diesel oil and chemicals. 

The reaction in this stage of the proc- 
ess liberates great heat, amounting to 
1,800,000 B.t.u. for each barrel of 
liquid product produced, thus at first 
posing a difficult problem. As the 
process was developed in Germany, a 
catalyst in stationary beds was used. 
Large numbers of closely-spaced cooling 
tubes were required and the capacity of 
the reactors (Continued on page 204) 


A LOOK AT THE OVERLOOKED PLUMBER 


S your sales department making effective 

use—I repeat, effective use—of your 
architects, builders, the home-economics de- 
partments of schools and colleges and of the 
completely over-looked plumbers? 

Let us look at plumber relations and con- 
tacts as an outlook and channel for your 
customer activities involving not only sales 
but public relations. 

It is estimated there are about 15,000 
neighborhood or jobbing mastez plumbers in 
the United States. In the past these men 
have been considered more or less service 
people rather than merchandisers. Yet in 
1946, they were responsible for selling nearly 
$15 million worth of automatic gas water 
heaters. They must be recognized as a very 
important distribution channel. As a matter 
of fact, two important kitchen appliances— 
the new automatic sink and dishwasher and 
the garbage disposal unit—will be largely 
distributed through the plumbers. 

From the standpoint of credit the master 
plumber has a fine record. It is a very rare 
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case indeed for a master plumber to quit 
his profession. During the depression in 
the early ’30’s when some of them lost their 
trucks and showrooms, they operated from 
their home basements, carried their tools on 
street cars and for the time being became 
their own journeymen. 

Most electrical or other appliance dealers 
have generally been informed on the avail- 
ability of finance credit plans but the plumb- 
ers need information and your help in ob- 
taining their share of the consumer's business. 

You may not have thought of the plumber 
as a salesman in the accepted sense, but re- 
member that he sells or can sell a lot of 
merchandise. He is in a preferred position 
to do so because of his neighborhood cus- 
tomer contacts and confidence. In your plans 
to promote the sale of gas appliances you 
need the plumber and he needs you.—Ros- 
ERT E. GINNA, Vice-President, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., at N.E.G.A. Business 
Conference. 








Clearer 
Focus on 
Research 


Executives and scientists call 
planned analysis least risky, 
potentially most profitable of 
industry’s capital ventures 


BY H. J. HENSE 


American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories 


ILLIONS of words have been 

written about the subject of re- 
search, but to the layman as well as the 
average business executive, intelligent 
comprehension of its place, value and 
function in the industrial landscape re- 
mains largely a hazy vision still to be 
brought into sharp focus. 

In an attempt to compose a better 
picture of research values and their re- 
lation to industry, the Standard Oil 
Development Co. made its silver anni- 
versary the occasion of a forum on the 
Future of Industrial Research. The tran- 
script of talks by a number of the coun- 
try’s outstanding executives and scien- 
tists, published under that title, cuts a 
wide swath through the haze that has 
obscured our vision. 

Much of the haze, of course, has been 
self generated—the natural confusion 
associated with growing pains. On the 
other hand, in pleading for better public 
relations, the late Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
president and chairman of the board of 
the American Chemical Society, ob- 
served that advertising copy of indus- 
trial units promoting their own research 
endeavors often was damaging to such 
ends. 

“Advertising copy-has a way of ro- 
manticizing research, putting an air of 
mystery around the laboratory, calling 
it a ‘Home of Magic’ or some other 
equally intriguing name. By these means 
the public is led to believe that indus- 








Laboratory research is long, hard work 


trial research is beyond its understand- 
ing, and what the public does not un- 
derstand it fears,” he told the forum. 

Westbrook Steele, executive director 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
noted that the research accomplishments 
of World War I led to a condition 
which he classified as research ‘“‘wor- 
ship” rather than understanding of re- 
search. During the following decade re- 
search was considered a good thing to 
buy—it was good advertising copy. He 
expressed his own belief that education 
of the consumer must be based upon 
proven facts rather than upon high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and wishful thinking, 
for outlets for increased production 
capacities must endure. 

Whatever the merits of these views, 
it might well be pointed out that such 
copy probably has aided materially in 
establishing research as a valuable tool 
of progress which will play an increas- 
ingly dominant part in our economic 


and political future. As Charles F. Ket- 
tering has pointed out, science too has 
muddied the water somewhat with too 
much pseudo-research which is actually 
nothing but rephrasing of the same old 
thing, when what is needed is to ex- 
plain research in everyday language. 

The over-all general confusion prob- 
ably is responsible in large measure for 
a rather widespread feeling, even among 
executives, that industrial research nec- 
essarily is a commodity so complex and 
expensive that only the very large cor- 
poration can afford to have anything to 
do with it. While in the early days fol- 
lowing World War I it was the large 
companies, particularly in the oil, chem- 
ical and rubber industries, that pio- 
neered and engaged extensively in te 
search, in reality research cuts across the 
general structure of all types of busi- 
nesses, large and small. 

Fortunately, various ways and means 
have been found for smaller industries 





Constant tests are required—then. more tests 
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and individual firms to capitalize on 
the value of research and to contribute 
materially to the well-being of the 
world and our standard of living. The 
gas industry, about to enter its second 
three-year period of intensified research, 
is at this very time capably harnessing 
and utilizing such ways and means. 
The details are familiar to all of us. 

The trend towards intelligent utiliza- 
tion of research by a great many more 
industries and individual concerns un- 
doubtedly will increase sharply as this 
new adjunct to business comes of age and 
executives generally acquire a better un- 
derstanding of its fundamental workings. 

Midgley points out that today this 
infant of 25 years has the tremendous 
job of catching up with 150 years of in- 
dustrial progress. It has expanded ten 
times and 70,000 scientists are now 
engaged in it. However, Harry L. 
Derby, president of American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., holds that coming 
generations will look back to our day 
and marvel at the crudeness we dis- 
played in attacking the problems con- 
fronting us. World War II has em- 
phasized how directly war moves under 
the sign of research, discovery and in- 
vention and the concept that peace will 
likewise move under similar signs is 
rapidly taking hold. 

Today’s need as seen by Morehead 
Patterson, chairman of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., is to interest 
management, which is always very busy, 
in the mental habits of research men 
and to create a positive desire to find 
out the latest happenings, advance- 
ments, new principles, new habits of 
thought, which it can apply to its own 
future. He sees the research mind as a 
new thing, not in point of years, but in 
point of application to practical prob- 
lems. 


Research Least Risky 

“Because the methods which science 
uses, both fundamental and applied, 
are so powerful and certain in achiev- 
ing the ends sought,” says Frank B. 
Jewett, retired board chairman of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, “money spent 
through well-organized research and de- 
velopment departments is the least risky 
and potentially the most profitable of 
all the expenditures in which industry 
ventures capital.” 

Edwin H. Land, president of Pola- 
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roid Corp., not only indorses this view 
but states flatly that a research program 
is never a failure. ‘Every incident in 
its history will prove to be an educa- 
tional factor in the next investigation 
undertaken. Almost inevitably the te- 
search program which appeared to have 
failed several years ago results in new 
knowledge that some clever individual 
finally adapts to his company’s needs. 

“Thus, the longer a company has 
been carrying on an extensive research 
program, the richer relatively that com- 
pany is. This wealth does not appear on 
the balance sheet. It manifests itself 
each time a new demand is made on 
the company. . . No matter how 
thoroughly and promptly the results of 
the scientific work have been published 
there remains a somewhat intangible 
body of material that cannot be pub- 
lished but which the group draws on con- 
stantly in its new production efforts. 

Lammot DuPont explains it this way, 
“The thing that appears to be useless 
very frequently turns out to be of great 
use, and in a way which is entirely un- 
expected. What is fundamental research 
today is applied research tomorrow. I 
believe in the end it will always turn 
out that way.” 

How far in advance then, conceding 
that these views are correct, must one 
start on research before the salesman 
can catry the product on the road? 
Charles F. Kettering answers as fol- 
lows: 

“In our particular line we say we 
work from ten to 15 years ahead of 
the product. We call that research. 
About 25 percent of our total man 
hours goes into service to our divisions. 
Another 25 or 30 percent goes into 
sample making, that is, making work- 
ing samples which are not products, 
but from which a product can be de- 
signed. The other 45 or 50 percent is 
spent in long-range pure science, or 
physical and chemical research, in which 
we begin to orient into useful informa- 
tion the factors which are not quite in 
a tangible form.” 

On the question of collective research 
by an industry, Steele emphasizes an- 
other important phase. “One of the 
many reasons I endorse an industry's 
collective research program is that I be- 
lieve that it is imperative that research 
be accompanied by a training of men 
in order that (Continued on page 204) 
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‘Miss Flame”’ 
Tells the Story 
of Gas 





Copyright by American Gas Association 


EET ‘Miss Flame,” the little character 

illustrated above, who will make her 
first public appearance this month in a 16- 
page, four-color picture story book, ‘The 
History of Gas.” 

Developed and copyrighted by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, “Miss Flame’ was in- 
tended originally for use especially in a 
series of picture story books, the first of 
which is “The History of Gas.” However, 
several gas companies have already requested 
permission to use the figure in their local 
advertising and promotion. 

Meanwhile, sample copies of “The Story 
of Gas” are being mailed to member gas 
companies by the A. G. A. Promotion Bu- 
reau. The advice of nationally recognized 
educational leaders was enlisted in the prep- 
aration of the book which is designed for 
use in connection with social study and ele- 
mentary science courses in American schools. 

The story begins with the first known use 
of gas 3,000 years ago in China and follows 
gas through various stages of development 
to the present-day where it ranks as one of 
America’s largest industries. “Miss Flame” 
personifies gas throughout the story and 
serves as narrator of the history. 

While the book is primarily designed for 
children, producers of similar books have 
found a surprisingly large percentage of 
adults interested in this story telling form. 
In most communities, schools welcome such 
material for use in appropriate classes, par- 
ticularly when the preparation has been 
carried out under the guidance of educa- 
tional authorities, as is the case with “The 
History of Gas.” 

One million copies have been printed on 
the first order and are available at cost 
through the A. G. A. Promotion Bureau. 


ee 
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EVENTEEN new minimum requirements 

for automatic gas ranges built to “CP” 
standards are effective from January 1, 1947. 
Each specification is designed to provide high 
minimum performance and convenience ad- 
vantages over and above the requirements for 
gas ranges which meet the basic American 
Standards Association and American Gas As- 
sociation Laboratories safety and performance 
standards. 

The following minimum “CP” require- 
ments are taken from a four-page sales- 
slanted folder which the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association is making avail- 
able for distribution to the gas industry and 
its customers. A technical outline of these 
requirements and method of test is available 
from G.A.M.A. in mimeograph form. 


General 

Safety and General Requirements. All 
ranges bearing the “CP’ Trade Mark must 
comply with the standard safety and general 
performance requirements of the American 
Standards Association Approval Require- 
ments for Domestic Gas Ranges, Project 
Z21.1-1942 and revisions thereto. Test gases, 
test pressures and burner capacities must con- 
form with those specified under the American 
Standard Approval Requirements for Domes- 
tic Gas Ranges. 

Flush-to-Back-W all Construction. The new 
“CP” models must fit flush to the back wall, 
with the exception of kitchen heating (bun- 
galow and combination) models. This gives 
a harmoniously attractive appearance to 
streamlined New Freedom Gas Kitchens. 


Ovens 

Wide Range of Heat. Ovens when empty 
must maintain temperatures down to 250°. 
This makes possible fow temperature oven 
cooking, which reduces meat shrinkage up to 
20 percent and conserves vitamins and min- 
erals. Maintaining low temperatures evenly 
and exactly enables the cooking of low-cost 
cuts of meat to the same delicious, juicy ten- 
derness as more expensive cuts, provides new 





cooking methods and makes possible new 
delicious menus. 

.No Matches. Automatic 6ven ignition is a 
popular “CP” requirement. *Matches are a 
thing of the past. Ovens light instantly when 
the gas is turned on and give full instant 
heat, to any temperature desired. 

Exact Cooking. Oven heat controls that 
maintain any temperature exactly, evenly and 
automatically, save fuel, save time, and free 
the cook from oven watching. The new ovens 
are so exact and so automatic that an entire 
meal can be cooked perfectly even though the 
housewife is miles away. In addition, auto- 
matic clock controls that turn ovens on and 
off are available on many “CP’’ models. Un- 
derdone or overcooked meats, pies and cakes 
are things of the past. The exactness of heat 
control and the heavy insulation help keep 
kitchens cooler. 

Cleaner Kitchens. Oven vents must dis- 
charge cooking vapors away from walls in 
the new “CP” models. This helps keep 
kitchen walls, ceilings, cabinets and curtains 
clean and bright. 

Easy to Clean Drawers and Oven Racks. 
All drawers and racks must operate quietly 
and easily, without undue friction or jam- 
ming. This makes ovens easier to use by 
eliminating yanking and pulling of racks and 
drawers with the danger of spill-overs and 
tipped utensils. 

No Spilled Food. Effective stops must be 
provided for all drawers and racks so they 
will not tilt or fail out and spill foods and 
utensils in the oven or onto the floor. 


Broilers 

Smokeless Broilers. Broiler pans must be 
constructed so that grease and fats are 
drained away from the heat zone. This pre- 
vents smoking and burning. Rising food va- 
pors are quickly incinerated in the broiler 
flame. Broiler pans, sides, tops and bottoms 
are easier to clean and to keep clean. There 
is no smoke or greasy grime to settle on 
walls and ceilings. 

Broilers Light Themselves. A popular fea- 
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ture of all “CP” models is the automatic 
broiler ignition. As soon as the gas is turned 
on, broilers light automatically to give jp. 
stantly the full heat desired. 

Large, Even Heating Broilers. In “Cp 
models, the effective broiler area must not be 
less than 80 percent of the grill area. This 
means larger, more effective broiling areg 
with greater economy, convenience, and 
elimination of hot spots. Delicious broiler 
meals and new healthful menus are easier to 
prepare. Food waste is reduced to a minj- 
mum. 

Kitchen Walls Stay Bright. Broiler vents 
must discharge all cooking vapors away from 
kitchen walls. No smoke or dirt mars walls 
and ceilings. 


Top Burners 


High-Low Simmer-Save Top Burners. All 
top burners on the new automatic gas ranges 
built to “CP” requirements must be of the 
dual or “high-low” type. This makes pos. 
sible vitamin and mineral-saving minimum 
water cooking, which cuts vegetable waste up 
to 20 percent. All top burners give every 
shade and degree of heat and have a fixed 
simmer position. Food can be brought to a 
boil quickly, then cooked at a gentle, con- 
trolled temperature that prevents valuable 
food elements from being boiled away or ab- 
sorbed in water and poured down the sink. 

Cooks One-Third Faster. Every “CP” 
model must have a giant top burner to speed 
up meal preparations. The minimum require- 
ment for this burner is that, at full heat, it 
must raise five pounds of water 140° in nine 
minutes or less. This means a full meal can 
be prepared much more quickly, and big and 
little cooking jobs are done in a jiffy. 

Automatic Lighting—No Matches. All 
burners must light automatically, and thus no 
matches are needed. Simply turn a handle, 
and any heat desired is instantly available. It 
is just as quickly turned off, too. There is no 
continued or “over” cooking on “CP” top 
burners after the heat is turned off. 

Easy to Clean and Keep Clean. All burner 
heads must be rust-resistant. This means they 
are as easy to clean as a china plate. Just 
wipe them off, or take them out and immerse 
them in water. Spill-overs will not clog the 
precision-tooled burners. The new burners 
give pure, stainless heat applied directly to 
the bottom of utensils so as to give the full 
benefit of the heat paid for. This not only 
keeps kitchens cooler and saves fuel, but the 
exact adjustments keep pans shiny bright. No 
special cooking utensils are necessary to get 
the full benefit of the exact heat. 

Greater Speed—Greater Economy. The 
high minimum thermal efficiency require 
ments for top burners provide greater 
economy and quicker meal preparations, less 
heat in the kitchen, and savings in time, fuel 
and money. 


Optional Features 


Many manufacturers add to these basic 
“CP” requirements, additional performance 
and convenience features developed! in their 
own test kitchens and laboratories. 
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Right, men placing special pipe in open trench. Left, pipe in position ready for backfilling 


Storage in Buried Pipe 


Northern Illinois utility designs unique underground installa- 


tion having capacity of 1,250,000 cubic feet of natural gas 


BY C. R. CLAXTON’ 
M. G. MARKLE* 
D. V. MEILLER® 


HE Public Service Co. of Northern 

Illinois recently placed in opera- 
tion near Kankakee, Illinois, an under- 
ground storage installation for natural 
gas with a total capacity of 1,250,000 
cubic feet. The design of the storage 
unit was developed by the Illinois or- 
ganization and consists of 50 lengths of 
steel pipe, 40 feet long and 24 inches in 
diameter, in each of which 25,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas is stored at 2240 
pounds per square inch. 

This installation, while useful and 
necessary for continued reliable gas serv- 
ice to the Kankakee area, is also a “pilot 
plant” to demonstrate the advantages 
and determine any faults preparatory to 
making a much larger installation. The 
gas load of Kankakee and adjacent com- 
munities, with 9200 customers, is in- 
creasing rapidly because of the increas- 
ing population, greater use of gas for 





* Engineer, Process Division, Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation. 

.*Gas Engineer, Public Service Company of 
Northern Ilinois, 
3 Senior Design Engineer, Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, 
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space heating, and an influx of new in- 
dustries. 

The normal supply of gas to the area 
is through a high pressure distribution 
feeder main from Matteson, Illinois, 
some 30 miles north and east of Kanka- 
kee. The distribution in the Kankakee 
area consists of a central low pressure 
natural gas system where a carburetted 
water gas plant with two six foot sets 
and a 500,000 cubic foot commercial 
lift-type holder are available for emer- 
gency use or peak shaving for the low 
pressure system only. There are no com- 
pressors for returning gas to the high 
pressure system serving the outlying 
areas and industrial customers. 

To assure an emergency supply for 
high pressure customers and added pro- 
tection for the low pressure system, in 
the event of a temporary failure of the 
feeder main from Matteson, the addi- 
tional storage of 1,250,000 cubic feet in 
buried pipe was installed on the oppo- 
site side of the city from the normal 
supply through the feeder main from 
Matteson. The storage, together with 
the water gas plant and the lift-type 
holder, can supply the maximum load 
of the area during the time needed to 
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Installing an expansion bend between two 

lengths of special pipe already in place in 

their trench. All underground piping is coated 
and has cathodic protection 





specification B 2.1, 1945 Appendix J, 
Each length was hydrostatically tested 
to 2,800 psi in a water-filled jacket, thus 
permitting the detection of any pipe in 
which the yield strength had fallen be. 
low the minimum of 80,000 psi speci- 
i fied or any section of the pipe which 
oj EL FOE A” was below the minimum specified wal] 
a eer = ‘ thickness of 0.448. The 50 lengths of 
ee ' pipe installed at Kankakee averaged 39 
feet, 634 inches in length, and the aver. 
age internal volume as determined by 
weighing when empty and when full of 
water was 109.66 cubic feet. 
The arrangement of the special pipe 
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Tube within tube heat exchangers are used to heat the high pressure gas u ith steam before 
reduction to distribution pressure 


make emergency repairs to the feeder 
main from Matteson. 

Of particular interest in this type of 
storage is the effect of the compressibil- 


conforms to the A.S.N.E.A.S.A. Code 
for Pressure Piping, Section 2, Division 
2, and is 80 percent of the mill test 
pressure of 2800 psi. All piping other 


was as shown in the pictures on page 171 
which illustrate the spacing and arrange. 
ment of 40 lengths, which makes up a 
“standard” one million cubic-foot unit 
of storage. The spacing between lengths 
of pipe was selected so as to facilitate in. 
stallation, and so that a failure of any 
special pipe will not disturb adjacent 
pipes. The special pipes were spaced 








1 
ae a ee ae ; eight f d-to-end and 15 feet center- 
ity factor, or deviation from the laws of _ than the 24-inch special pipe conforms ¢ight feet end-to-e — ' 
perfect gases, upon thé natural gas. For- with Section 2, Division 1, Code for line to center-line. At Kankakee 40 ; 
tunately, the maximum deviation occurs Pressure Piping. To withstand these lengths were installed as illustrated and ; 
near 2240 pounds and is of such magni- high pressures, the special 24-inch OD the other ten lengths were installed as 4 ; 
tude as to increase the storage capacity seamless heavy wall pipe was made of _ part of a future “standard” one million | 
by more than 40 percent over that of a A.P.I. N-80 steel which has a yield cubic-foot unit. Two valves are installed : 
perfect gas, the compressibility factor point of approximately 80,000 psi. The in the field, one is a shut-off for the 
“Z” (PV = “Z" NRT) being less than pipe has a minimum wall thickness of standard one million cubic-foot unit, i 
0.70 at 2240 psi and 40° F. Thus, 0.448 inches and weighs approximately and the other is a shut-off for the ten ; 
whereas approximately 160 standard 5000 Ibs. per 40-foot length. lengths of pipe which in the future a tr 
cubic feet of a perfect gas could be In order to avoid field welding of the be a part of a second standard one mil- si 
stored per cubic foot of space, approxi- N-80 steel, each length of pipe, before _ lion cubic-foot unit. The special pipe has fe 
mately 230 standard cubic feet of natu- shipment to the job, was swedged down __ three feet six inches of cover to minimize th 
ral gas can be stored per cubic foot of on both ends, the ends rough-bored, the _ seasonal temperature changes. All un- th 
space. pipe stress relieved and tapped on each derground piping is coated and has cath- of 

This fact was dramatically demon- end with a 11-inch thread to A.S.A._ odic protection. a 
strated when ten lengths of special pipe cu 
were pressured to 2300 psi with 187,000 cia 

cubic feet of air, whereas 260,000 cubic fie 
feet of natural gas was required to pres- joi 
sure the same ten lengths of pipe to thr 
2240 psi. Also, a high pressure cylinder tes 
was pressured to 2240 psi with natural por 
gas and the gas then carefully metered fou 
out in the laboratory. The metered vol- fou 
ume was within one percent of the cal- nut 
| culated volume. joir 
The nominal storage capacity of the thre 
Kankakee installation is 1,250,000 cubic ther 
feet, however, the actual gross storage Alt 
capacity is 1,396,000 cubic feet at 40° tem 
F. storage temperature or 1,184,000 cu- lite 
bic feet at 60° F. storage temperature. whi 
The net available gas from storage is ap- 120 
proximately 25,000 cubic feet less than tem, 
the mem sorage. .  Three-stage compressor for filling the special pipe has capacity of approximately 6000 cubit tga 
The operating pressure of 2240 psi feet per hour 
ISSU 
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The storage installation consists, in 
addition to the buried special pipe, of a 
compressor for filling the special pipe, 
regulators for withdrawing the gas and 
a boiler and heat exchanger for heating 
the gas prior to pressure reduction. Since 
this installation is primarily for emer- 
gency use, and quick refilling is not con- 
sidered essential, the compressor was se- 
lected on the basis of availability rather 


than capacity. 
Gas-Fired Boiler 


The compressor is three stage with 
inter-coolers but no after-cooler, and has 
a capacity of approximately 6,000 cubic 
feet per hour at 40 psig suction pressure. 
A 40 h.p. motor drives the compressor 
with V belts. The regulators and heat 
exchanger are designed for a withdrawal 
rate of 125,000 cubic feet per hour. The 
regulation which is in three steps, 2240 
lbs. to 450 Ibs. to 150 Ibs. to 40 Ibs., has 
interstage receivers equipped with relief 
valves. “Choke run” bypasses around 
the first two stages permit maintenance 
of flow rate as storage pressure de- 
creases. A cast iron gas-fired boiler with 
590,000 B.t.u. per hour input provides 
low pressure steam for heating the gas 
ahead of the regulators. 

Operating experience to date has been 
satisfactory. The piping was tested with 
air at full operating pressure prior to in- 
troduction of gas, in order to facilitate 
safe repair of any leaks. No leaks were 
found in the 114-inch threaded joints in 
the ends of the special pipes. These 
threads and the 114-inch male threads 
of the 114-inch expansion bends con- 
necting the special pipes were accurately 
cut and were carefully gauged with spe- 
cial gauges, both at the mill and in the 
field, and field “make-up” of these 
joints was carefully supervised. Sample 
threaded joints had been previously 
tested and found tight under 3000 
pounds gas pressure. Only one leak was 
found in a weld and no leaks were 
found in ring gasket flanged joints. A 
number of leaks were found at threaded 
joints made with “ordinary” pipe 
threads. Almost all such joints were 
then back-welded to insure tightness. 
Although no aftercooler was used, the 
temperature of the special pipe rose very 
little during filling. During a test in 
which the storage pressure was reduced 
1200,pounds in about two hours, the 
temperature of the gas in storage .de- 
ceased about 30° F. 
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Regulators reduce pressure in three stages from 2,240 pounds per square inch storage pressure 
to distribution pressure 


This type of storage has many advan- 
tages. Since major facilities are under- 
ground, they are not subject to storm 
damage, are little influenced by atmos- 
pheric conditions, and there is no haz- 
ard to or from aviation. Since storage is 
in many small units, storage capacity 
may be added easily in any increments 
desired, and any unit may be taken out 
of service for repair or inspection with- 


out disturbing the remainder. A high 
percentage of stored gas is instantly 
available at distribution pressure. The 
investment, operating costs and mainte- 
mance costs are very attractive as com- 
pared to some other types of storage. 
It is anticipated that the flexibility 
and obvious advantages of this type of 
storage will make it quite popular for 
certain locations and conditions. 


Steel “‘Pig’’ Speeds Pipeline Cleansing 


HE “Pig’’ is an ingenious creature. He 

travels above the ground or below it. 
He can go through water and turn corners. 
He can squeal or he can make a noise like 
a giant projectile travelling at high speed. 
He’s a wonderful help to the gas industry. 

This is what “Pigs” are made of: usually 
two rubber-tired steel discs connected by a 
steel axle, resembling a pair of miniature 
freight car wheels. A “Pig’’ 18 inches long 
weighs about 60 pounds. Each robot is so 
constructed that it has to be forced into the 
pipeline. Once in place with the pipe 
welded shut and pressure gradually applied 
behind it the ‘‘Pig’’ moves at a fast clip. 

Some pigs, the type a person sees on a 
farm, may appear dirty. Opinions differ on 
the subject. But the fact is that pipeline 
“Pigs” are unquestionably clean. They spend 
the greater portion of their lives purging the 
inevitable accumulation of dirt, stones and 
wood found in a new gas line, no matter 
how careful the workmen may have been, 
until no obstacles remain which could dam- 
age the valve seats when a pressure test is 
made. 

“Pigs” often move easily with only about 
30 pounds pressure, but sometimes when the 
going gets rough nearly 200 pounds is 
needed. A pressure gauge at the point of 
insertion in the pipeline shows by rise and 
fall the progress of the cleaning agent to- 
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ward the open end of the line, often many 
miles away. . 

The East Ohio Gas Co., which has used 
the ‘Pig’ to clean 150 miles of its new 18 
and 20-inch steel artery, reports that the 
robot maneuvers bends in pipelines with 
incredible ease. Sharp 32-degree bends and 
extreme over-bends and sag-bends are often 
part of a day’s work as the ‘“Pig’’ courses 
through the line pushing along everything in 
its path. Dirt stirred up by the robot blows 
freely into the air through temporary breaks 
in the line at each valve station. 

Surprising amounts of debris have been 
successfully removed by the “Pig.” The 
rolling of big stones in the pipe sometimes 
can be heard a quarter of a mile away, the 
East Ohio Company reports, and long, heavy 
timber used in pipe blocking during construc- 
tion has been battered to splinters while be- 
ing forced around short bends. 

The “Pig” is not infallible and does get 
lodged in the pipe on occasion. In such an 
event a loud squealing usually identifies the 
trouble spot. Halts caused by “wrinkles” 
in the pipe show that the “Pig” is also effec- 
tive as a mechanical inspector. When addi- 
tional pressure fails to release obstructions 
the pressure must be shut off and the line 
vented so that a cut can be made and a sec- 
tion of pipe remhoved. When the obstacle 

(Continued on page 204) 









Proved Natural Gas Reserves Rise 


Joint reporting by A. G. A.-A. P. |. committees marks new method of estimating 


America’s petroleum sources, places natural gas supply at 160.6 trillion cu. ft, 





Proved natural gas reserves in the continental 
United States on December 31, 1946 were 160.6 
trillion cubic feet and proved liquid hydrocar- 
bon reserves were 24,194,587,000 barrels, esti- 
mated the first joint report of the Committees 
on Reserves of the American Gas Association 
and the American Petroleum Institute. The joint 
report marked a new method of estimating the 
nation’s petroleum sources. 

The proved natural gas reserves of 160.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet represent an increase of 12.8 
trillion cubic feet or about 8.0 percent over 
proved reserves of 147.8 trillion cubic feet esti- 
mated on December 31, 1945. The estimated 
net production of natural gas for the year 1946 
is 4.9 trillion cubic feet after deducting the 
amount of gas returned to reservoirs. 

In view of the importance of these two re- 
ports the MONTHLY is printing them both in 
their entirety. 





A. G. A. Committee Report 


HE American Gas Association’s 
Committee on Natural Gas Re- 
serves herewith submits its second an- 
nual report, as of December 31, 1946. 
The committee estimates that the 
proved recoverable reserves of natural 
gas in the United States as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946 approximated 160 trillion 
cubic feet, classified as follows: 
1. Non-associated gas (free gas not in con- 
tact with crude oil in the reservoir) 
116 trillion cubic feet 
2. Associated gas (free gas in contact with 
crude oil in the reservoir) 
26 trillion cubic feet 
3. Dissolved gas (gas in solution in crude 
oil in the reservoir) 
18 trillion cubic feet 


All volumes have been calculated at 
a pressure base of 14.65 pounds per 
square inch absolute, and at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees Fahrenheit. The esti- 
mate is detailed by states in Table I. 
The increase over the committee’s pre- 
vious estimate for December 31, 1945 
is accounted for in the table in the ad- 
jacent column. 

The Committee on Petroleum Re- 
serves of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, has cooperated in the study and 





Trillion Cu.Ft. 


Total proved reserves as of De- 
cember 31, 1945 148 
Revisions, extensions and dis- 
coveries, 1946 17 
Less production during 1946 5 


Net increase in reserves 
during 1946 12 


Estimated proved reserves as of 
December 31, 1946 160 


preparation of these estimates of re- 
serves. Frederic H. Lahee, chairman, 
and the members and subcommitteemen 
of that committee, have been exceed- 





N. C. MeGowen 


Lyon F. Terry 





A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves 


N. C. McGowen, United Gas Corp., 
Chairman 

Lyon F. Terry, The Chase National Bank, 
New York, Vice Chairman 

R. M. Bauer, Southern California Gas 
Co. 

R. O. Garrett, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co. 

Charles C. Hoffman, Cities Service Gas 
Co., Oklahoma City 

Frederick S. Lott, Bureau of Mines, Dept. 
of the Interior 

W. T. Nightingale, Mountain Fuel Sup- 
ply Co., Salt Lake City 

Perry Olcott, Humble Oil and Refining 
Co., Houston 

E. E. Roth, Columbia Engineering Corp., 
Pittsburgh 

Walter E. Caine, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Secretary 
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ingly helpful in this work. The estimates 
of that portion of the natural gas re. 
serves classified as dissolved gas were 
contributed to a large extent by that 
group, who also collaborated generously 
in the estimates of natural gas liquids, 
and their efforts are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Both committees have agreed to use 
the term “‘natural gas liquids’ to de. 
scribe those hydrocarbon liquids that are 
gaseous in the reservoir but are obtain- 
able by condensation or absorption. 
Natural gasoline, condensate, and lique- 
fied petroleum gases fall in this cate- 
gory. The proved recoverable reserves 
of natural gas liquids in the United 
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COMMITTEES 
ISSUING 

JOINT REPORTS 
ON RESERVES 


A. P. |. Committee on Petroleum 
Reserves 


F. H. Lahee, Sun Oil Co., Dallas, Chair- 
man 

G. Clark Gester, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Vice-Chairman 

Fred Van Covern, American Petroleum 
Institute, New York, Secretary 

R. F. Baker, The Texas Co., New York 

L .T. Barrow, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston 

D. V. Carter, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas 

Frank R. Clark, The Ohio Oil Co., Tulsa 

Alexander Deussen, Consulting Geologist, 
Houston 

J. M. Sands, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 

Theron Wasson, Pure Oil Co., Chicago 

Fred E. Wood, Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), Chicago 
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States are estimated, as of December 31, 
1946 to be approximately 3,354 million 
barrels. These reserves are classified in 
the same manner as the gas from which 
they are extracted, as detailed in Table 
II and summarized below: 

1,924 million barrels 


573 million barrels 
857 million barrels 


1. Non-associated 
2. Associated 
3. Dissolved 
Proved reserves of natural gas as 
herein used include the gas in both the 
drilled and certain undrilled portions of 
the fields. The undeveloped areas con- 
sidered to have proved reserves are those 
so located with respect to the field geol- 
ogy and structure that production there- 
from is practically assured. Recoverable 
reserves of natural gas are the reserves 
estimated to be producible under exist- 
ing operating practices. The recovery 
factors or abandonment pressures used 
differ as widely as the characteristics of 


each field and the economics of each 
region considered. 

Proved recoverable reserves of natu- 
ral gas liquids are those estimated to be 
contained in recoverable gas reserves 
and to be extractable by methods now 
in use. 

The committee wishes to stress the 
fact that it is endeavoring to give an ac- 
curate and unbiased appraisal of the re- 
serves of natural gas and natural gas 
liquids in the United States. With this 
aim, each district chairman has appointed 
several subcommittees to gather and 
study the available data for his district. 
The men selected to serve as subcom- 
mitteemen are especially trained geolo- 
gists and engineers. The committee ex- 
pfesses its appreciation to those men who 
so generously gave their time and efforts 
to the preparation of this report and to 
the companies and individuals who 
made available their data and records. 


TABLE I 


A. P. |. Committee Report 


At the meeting of this committee in 
February 1946, J. Edgar Pew resigned 
both as chairman and as a member of 
the committee, and Frederic H. Lahee 
was named chairman to succeed Mr. 
Pew. 

In November, news of the death of 
Mr. Pew came as a severe personal loss 
to every member of this committee. 
Since its organization in 1936, Mr. Pew 
had always been greatly interested in the 
results of the committee’s work, and he 
as well as all other members, had con- 
sistently maintained, first, that the esti- 
mates made by the committee should be 
limited to proved reserves only, and sec- 
ond, that the reports of this committee 
should be restricted to factual informa- 
tion. 

With deep regret, also, during its 
present session, the committee learned 


ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Millions of Cubic Feet) 








Changes in Reserves During 1946 
































Discoveries, 
Reserves Extensions 
as of and Net Net Non- 
Dec. 31, 1945 Revisions Production Increase Total associated Associated Dissolved 

Alabama 23 75 1 74 97 0 0 97 
Arkansas 869,686 54,171 52,195 1,976 871,662 447,651 162,276 261,735 
California 10,855,707 803,056 532,462 270,594 11,126,301 3,687,430 3,198,714 +4,240,157 
Colorado 396,282 (—) 70,905 9,614 (—) 80,519 315,763 155,440 41,075 119,248 
Illinois 268,000 33,500 33,500 0 268,000 3,000 55,000 210,000 
Indiana 17,000 3,200 3,200 0 17,000 4,000 8,000 5,000 
Kansas 13,250,605 636,771 206,532 430,239 13,680,844 13,257,617 212,310 210,917 
Kentucky 1,436,800 44,200 95,000 (—) 50,800 1,386,000 1,299,000 0 87,000 
Louisiana 19,849,393 3,170,050 607,932 2,562,118 22,411,511 18,323,314 2,697,126 1,391,071 
Michigan 8,931 148,069 26,000 122,069 131,000 76,200 0 54,800 
Mississippi 2,007,859 383,842 21,188 362,654 2,370,513 1,731,821 446,098 192,594 
Montana 1,202,521 (—)319,521 29,599 (—)349,120 853,401 853,401 0 0 
Nebraska 375 (—) 374 0 (—) 374 1 0 0 1 
New Mexico 5,190,309 899,737 185,260 714,477 5,904,786 3,079,900 2,132,911 691,975 
New York *- 76,000 900 7,000 (—) 6,100 69,900 69,000 0 900 
Ohio 626,800 46,200 59,000 (—) 12,800 614,000 573,000 0 41,000 
Oklahoma 10,079,938 1,311,816 655,908 655,908 10,735,845 7,572,279 1,589,538 1,574,028 
Pennsylvania 520,000 61,000 78,000 (—) 17,000 503,000 453,000 0 50,000 
Texas 78,306,676 10,154,021 2,097,238 8,056,783 86,363,459 62,345,192 15,282,025 8,736,242 
West Virginia 1,928,300 116,700 205,000 (—) 88,300 1,840,000 1,739,000 0 101,000 
Wyoming 816,763 252,379 33,545 218,834 1,035,597 693,191 235,176 107,230 
Miscellanzous! 81,399 265 4,443 (—) 4,178 77,221 76,900 0 321 

Total 147,789,367 17,729,152 4,942,617 12,786,535 160,575,901 116,440,336 26,060,249 18,075,316 








Mncludes Florida, Missouri and Utah. 
Notes: Volumes are reported at a pressure base of 14.65 pounds per square inch absolute, and at a standard temperature of 60° F. 
Net production equals estimated gross withdrawals, less gas reinjected into underground reservoirs. 
Reserves of dissolved gas were estimated jointly with the A.P.I. Committee on Petroleum Reserves. 
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TABLE II 


ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


Non- 
associated Associated 
Arkansas 41,071 8,306 
California 40,328 107,300 
Colorado 775 410 
Illinois — 
Indiana -—- — 
Kansas 80,202 1,140 
Kentucky 16,071! - 
Louisiana 330,466 75,019 
Michigan — ——~ 
Mississippi 17,212 34,095 
Montana 8,534 0 
New Mexico 27,697 30,950 
Ohio 1,714! —— 
Oklahoma 45,597 10,020 
Pennsylvania 2,309! oe 
Texas 1,292,177 296,072 
West Virginia 19,285! —— 
Wyoming 458 9,400 
Miscellaneous® — a 
1,923,896? 572,712? 


TOTAL 





1946 

Dissolved Total Production 
12,223 61,600 3,457 
160,644 308,272 21,885 
1,192 2,377 200 
34,200 34,200 3,900 
85! 85 16 
1,150 82,492 1,991 
- 16,071 1,310 
13,911 419,396 13,500 
655! 655 309 
192,594 243,901 108 
0 8,534 108 
14,962 73,609 2,818 
— 1,714 143 
12,700 68,317 9,875 
ae 2,309 262 
397,357 1,985,606 66,134 
19,285 2,400 
15,600 25,458- 846 
6} 6 ; ——— 
857,279 129,262 


3,353,887 


INot allocable by types, but occurring principally in the column shown. 


2Approximate total; see footnote one. 4 
’Includes Alabama, Florida. New York and Utah. 


of the death of Robert T. Wilson, of the 
Gloria Corp., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

In 1945, the directors of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association authorized the for- 
mation of a “Committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves” to prepare estimates of U. S. 
proved reserves of natural gas and its 
derived liquids in the United States. Ar- 
rangements were made for cooperation 
between the A.P.I. Committee on Petro- 
leum Reserves and the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Natural Gas Reserves whereby 
(1) the whole field of proved hydrocar- 
bon reserves would be covered, and (2) 
there would be no duplication of effort. 

The first report of the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee was submitted and published in 
October 1946. It covered only proved 
reserves of natural gas in the United 
States as of December 31, 1945. It did 
not cover estimates of reserves of the 
natural gas liquids. However, in its sec- 
ond report, the A. G. A. Committee in- 
cludes estimates both of natural gas and 
of natural gas liquids, and these esti- 
mates are for reserves as of December 
31, 1946. 

In past years your committee has in- 
cluded in its estimates not only reserves 


l Where condensate is produced and run with the 
crude oil, it is treated as crude oil in these estimates. 


of crude oil but also certain condensate 
reserves. Because of the growing impor- 
tance of condensate reserves and produc- 
tion resulting in greatly increased work 
in their yearly estimation, such work 
was taken over by a separate group, the 
A. G. A. Committee on Reserves, which 
has prepared the estimate of condensate 
contained in this report. The A.P.I. 
Committee on Reserves has continued 
to make the estimates of crude oil re- 
serves. As of December 31, 1946, the 
committee estimates that the proved re- 
serves of crude oil in the United States, 
exclusive of condensate, amounted to 





20,873,560,000 barrels. This is shown 
in Table A. 

The estimates in this report, as in al] 
previous annual reports of this commit. 
tee, refer solely to proved or blocked-out 
reserves. They include only oil recovera- 

le under existing economic and operat. 
ing conditions. 

In Table B we show, in column 1, our 
published figures of last year, which in- 
cluded cycle plant and lease condensate. 
In column 2 we show only the crude oil! 
portion of last year’s estimates. In 
column 3 are the changes in these crude 
oil estimates due to extensions and reyi- 
sions. In column 4 are the new reserves 
of crude discovered in 1946 in new 
fields and also in new pools (reservoirs) 
in old fields. In column 5 are shown the 
committee’s figures on production of 
crude oil, and in column 6 are the te. 
maining reserves of crude oil as of De. 
cember 31, 1946. 

In our reported proved reserves as of 
December 31, 1944, we showed a total 
of 668,701,000 barrels of condensate 
and 19,784,530,000 barrels of crude oil, 
making a total of 20,453,231,000 bar- 
rels. As of December 31, 1945, we 
showed 884,967,000 barrels of conden- 
sate and 19,941,846,000 barrels of crude 
oil, making a total of 20,826,813,000 
barrels. Analagous figures for December 
31, 1946 are 1,050,794,000 barrels of 
condensate and 20,873,560,000 barrels 
of crude oil, making a total of 21,924,- 
354,000 barrels. In other words, this 
figure of 1,050,794,000 barrels of con- 
densate for December 31, 1946, is the 
A. G. A. Committee’s present estimate 
of condensate reserves in the same fields 
which were included in previous years 
by the A.P.I. Committee. 

If comparison is made between new 
oil reported in 1946 with new oil re- 


TABLE A 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 


Total proved reserves of crude oil (exclusive of 884,967,000 bbl. of 

condensate) as of December 31, 1945..... 
Revisions of previous estimates ............ 
Matemesmbs OF OE POGES . .< 60 oc ici sc cvcnes 
New reserves (new pools) discovered in 1946 


Total proved reserves as of December 31, 1945 and new proved re- 
serves added in 1946 ......06.cccecsees 
Subtract production during 1946 ....... 


Total proved reserves of crude oil as of December 31, 1946........ 
Increase in crude reserves since December 31, 1945................. 


ee +1,254,705,000 


19,941,846,000 bbl. 


1,158,923,000 


244,434,000  2,658,062,000 bbl. 





22,599,908,000 bbl. 
1,726,348,000 bbl. 





20,873,560,000 bbl. 
931,714,000 bbl. 
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rted in earlier years, it should be re- 
membered that the 1946 figures for new 
oil do not include new condensate which 
is estimated to be approximately 205,- 
000,000 barrels. 

The estimates made for this report 
by your committee do vot include: 


(1) Oil under the unproved portions of 
partly developed fields. 

(2) Oil in untested prospects. 

(3) Oil that may be present in unknown 
prospects in regions believed to be generally 
favorable. 

(4) Oil that may become available by sec- 
ondary-recovery methods from fields where 
such methods have not yet been applied. 

(5) Oil that may become available through 
chemical processing of natural gas. 

(6) Oil that can be made from oil shale, 
coal, or other substitute sources. 


Proved reserves are both drilled and 
undrilled. The proved drilled reserves, 
in any pool, include the oil estimated to 
be recoverable by the production systems 
now in operation, whether primary or 
secondary, and from the area actually 
drilled up on the spacing pattern in 
vogue in that pool. The proved undrilled 


reserves, in any pool, include reserves 
under undrilled spacing units which are 
so close, and so related, to the drilled 
units that there is every reasonable prob- 
ability that they will produce when 
drilled. 

In the case of new discoveries, which 
are seldom fully-developed in the first 
year and in fact for several years there- 
after, the estimates of proved reserves 
necessarily represent but a part of the 
reserves which may ultimately be as- 
signed to the new reservoirs discovered 
each year. For a one-well field, where 
development has not yet gone beyond 
the discovery well, the area assigned as 
proved is usually small in regions of 
complex geological conditions, but may 
be larger where the geology is relatively 
simple. 

In a sparsely-drilled field the area be- 
tween wells is only considered to be 
proved if the information regarding the 
geology of the field and the productive 
horizon is adequate to assure that such 
area will produce when drilled. The to- 
tal of new oil through discoveries esti- 


TABLE B 


mated as proved in any given year is 
comparatively small and the total of new 
oil through extensions is comparatively 
large. As knowledge of the factors affec- 
ting production and well performance 
becomes available, and as these factors 
are studied, reserves in older fields can 
be estimated with greater precision and 
revised accordingly. Therefore, the oil 
assigned to new discoveries, plus the oil 
proved through extensions, comprises 
the total quantity of the new proved re- 
serves for the year. 

The committee again wishes espe- 
cially to stress the fact that its estimates 
of proved reserves cannot be used as a 
measure of the rate at which these re- 
serves can be produced with or without 
physical waste. Oil cannot be produced 
from the permeable rocks in which it 
occurs at any desired rate, because the 
flow of oil through the pores of the oil- 
bearing rocks is definitely controlled by 
the physical factors of the reservoir. As 
a matter of fact, today’s known oil can 
be recovered (Continued on page 203) 


ESTIMATED PROVED RESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Estimates of 
Proved Reserves 
of Crude Oil 


plus Condensate 
(December 31, 1945) 


as Indicated 
in Committee’ s 
Report of 
February 1946 


(1) 
Alabama 785,000 
Arkansas 303,674,000 
California 3,409,948 ,000 
Colorado 259,830,000 
Illinois 349,620,000 
Indiana 41,243,000 
Kansas 541,846,000 
Kentucky 56,721,000 
Louisiana 1,689,781,000 
Michigan 64,186,000 
Mississippi 267,160,000 
Montana 108,474,000 
Nebraska 500,000 
New Mexico 512,373,000 
New York 81,189,000 
Ohio 29,681,000 
Oklahoma 889,839,000 
Pennsylvania 110,601,000 
Texas 11,470,294,000 
West Virginia 38,630,000 
Wyoming 600,131,000 
Miscellaneous? 307,000 
Total United States 


20,826,813,000 








(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 


Proved Reserves of Crude Oil 


(Condensate Not Included) 





Changes in 














Proved Reserves Proved Proved Reserves 
Proved Reserves Due te Exten- Reserves as of 
as of sions (New Oil) in New Pools December 31, 1946 
December 31, and Revisions Discovered Production (Columns 2+3-+4 
1945 During 1946 in 1946! During 1946 less Column 5) 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
785,000 109,000 —-- 382,000 512,000 
287,623,000 4,172,000 1,764,000 26,501,000 267,058,000 
3,318,006,000 276,787,000 13,876,000 315,178,000 3,293,491 ,000 
259,830,000 51,265,000 800,000 12,025,000 299,870,000 
349,620,000 72,452,000 4,606,000 75,414,000 351,264,000 
41,243,000 7,878,000 1,633,000 6,684,000 44,070,000 
541,846,000 87,319,000 12,629,000 96,478,000 545,316,000 
56,721,000 13,066,000 88,000 10,687,000 59,188,000 
1,558,891 ,000 207,018,000 25,857,000 139,969,000 1,651,797 ,000 
64,186,000 21,576,000 415,000 17,000,000 69,177,000 
257,363,000 34,939,000 1,790,000 23,871,000 270,221,000 
108,474,000 2,576,000 2,000,000 8,804,000 104,246,000 
500,000 665,000 —- 290,000 875,000 
512,373,000 65,000,000 2,871,000 36,791,000 543,453,000 
81,189,000 —— 4,900,000 76,289,000 
29,681,000 3,047,000 — 3,508,000 29,220,000 
888,839,000 98,423,000 47,731,000 136,807,000 898,186,000 
110,601,000 oe He - 13,100,000 97,501,000 
10,835,257 ,000 1,441,158,000 126,594,000 756,649,000 11,646,360,000 
38,630,000 a —— 2,975,000 35,655,000 
599,881,000 25,919,000 1,780,000 38,222,000 589,358,000 
307,000 259,000 a= - 113,000 453,000 
19,941 ,846,000 2,413,628,000 244,434,000 1,726,348,000 20,873,560,000 














‘Only a limited area is assigned to each new discovery even though the committee may believe that evegtually a much larger area will produce, for in this report the 


concern is only with actually proved reserves. 


*Includes Florida, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. 
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Robert W. Hendee 


R. H. Hargrove 


EGULATION and conservation will be 

the theme of the annual spring meeting 

of the American Gas Association's Natural 

Gas Department at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 

cago, April 30-May 1. Advance registrations 
forecast a large attendance. 

A comprehensive, well-timed program has 
been developed by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Floyd C. Brown, president, 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America, 
Chicago, and the following committee mem- 
bers: A. F. Bridge, vice-president and general 
manager, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; Gardiner Symonds, president, Ten- 
nessee Gas and Transmission Co., Houston, 
and C. H. Zachry, president, Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas. 

Two morning general sessions will be de- 
voted to discussion of problems of manage- 
ment by leaders in their fields. A. G. A. 
President Hargrove will touch upon impor- 
tant developments in Association activities 
and the industry's problems in holding its 
advanced position in the fuel markets of the 
future. 

Timely discussions will be held on Well- 
Head Price Fixing with the present conflict 
of jurisdictions. The future of the house 
heating load will be handled by a panel of 
experts. The conservation problem will be 
discussed by the chairman of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, and Flare Gas 


Organ Notes 


@ The Successful Employee Publica- 
tion. (Breth-Bilken), outlines six im- 
portant purposes which any employee 
organ should accomplish: 


1. Integrate employees and management. 

2. Integrate departments within the 
company organization. 

3. Give recognition for individual and 
group accomplishment. 

4. Educate employees about the indus- 
try. ° 

5. Educate employees about company 
products. 

6. Bridge the gap between the job and 
home. 

—Stet 





Natural Gas Department Spring Meeting 


Irving K. Peck L. T. Potter 


Wastage by the chairman of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. 

In conjunction with pipeline operations the 
matter of Underground Storage will be pre- 
sented by a committee to show the growth 
of this type of reserve capacity and present- 
day operations of the systems. 

The present status of research developments 
within the natural gas industry will be pre- 
sented by the chairman of the A. G. A. Tech- 
nical and Research Committee; and a special 
treatment of a project on Pipe Line Flow re- 
search will be presented by a representative 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

Afternoon sessions will be devoted to open 
meetings of the A. G. A. Transmission Com- 
mittee with a program covering important 
engineering and technical developments. The 
A. G. A. Accounting Committee will meet in 
an open session to discuss accounting prob- 
lems peculiar to the natural gas industry. 

Robert W. Hendee, second vice-president 
of the Association and chairman of the 
A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, will pre- 
side at the general sessions. 

The tentative program is as follows: 


GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, April 30, 10:00 A.M. 


Welcome by Mayor of Chicago 

The Industry Looks Ahead. R. H. Hargrove, 
president, American Gas Association, vice- 
president and general manager, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, Louisiana 

Well-Head Price Fixing. Glenn Clark, vice- 
president and general counsel, Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co., Oklahoma City 

Interim Report by Subcommittee on Pipeline 
Flow. J. William Ferguson, natural gas 
engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Armarillo, Texas 

Problems of the House Heating Load—A 
Summarization of Experiences and Policies 
in Various Sections of the Country. Irving 
K. Peck, vice-president and general man- 
ager, The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh 


Thursday, May 1, 9:00 A.M. 


Research and Development Progress. H. D. 
Hancock, chairman, A. G. A. Technical 
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and Research Committee; president, Gas 
Advisers, Inc., New York 

What is Being Done to Eliminate Flare Gas 
Wastage. Ernest O. Thompson, chairman 
Texas Railroad Commission, Austin 5; 

Conservation as Viewed by the Interstate Oj! 
Compact Commission. Hiram M. Dow 
chairman, Interstate Oil Compact Commis. 
sion, Roswell, New Mexico 

Underground Storage Symposium. Presiding: 
L. T. Potter, chairman, A. G. A. Produc- 
tion and Storage Committee; assistant to 
president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 
(Discussion leaders to be announced.) 

Closing Remarks. Robert W. Hendee, chair- 
man, A. G. A. Natural Gas Department: 
second vice-president, American Gas Asso- 
ciation; president, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., Colorado Springs 


TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE MEETING 
Wednesday, April 30, 2:00 P.M. 


Interesting Features of the 30 Inch California 
Line Now Under Construction. F. A. 
Hough, executive engineer, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles 

Operating Experiences with Angle Type 
Compressors. O. H. Moore, assistant to 
vice-president, Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co., Houston, Texas 

Some Experiences in the Aerial Patrol of Pipe 
Lines. G. F. Leamon, in charge of pipeline 
aerial patrol for Northern Natural Gas 
Co., and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Omaha 1, Nebraska 


TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE MEETING 
Thursday, May 1, 2:00 P.M. 


Gas Turbines and Centrifugal Compressors, 
also Brief Review of Accomplishments 
and Developments in Jet Propulsion. Rep- 
resentative of Allis-Chalmers Company 

Availability of Propane and Propane Tank 
Cars, also The Need for Storage in Pro- 
pane-Air Plants. Herbert Bartholomew 
Phillips Petroleum Co., New York 


ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE MEETING 
Wednesday, April 30, 2:00 P.M. 


The following subjects will be discussed: 


Depletion Accounting, Tax Problems Peculiar 
to the Natural Gas Industry, Accounting For 
and Tax Treatment of Geological, Geophysi- 
cal, and Exploratory Drilling Costs, Various 
Methods of Treatment in the Accounts of the 
Companies of Tax Reductions Resulting From 
Deductions of Intangible Drilling Costs, Job 
Training Programs for Natural Gas Company 
Accounting Personnel, Job Evaluation Pro- 
grams for Natural Gas Companies, Merits of 
Centralized vs. Decentralized Billing of Cus- 
tomers, Uniform Classification of Accounts 
for Natural Gas Companies, Classification of 
Accounts for Propane Plants. 
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|.G.T. Extends Coverage of ‘Gas Abstracts’’ 


O fulfill one of its major objectives, the 

dissemination of information to the gas 
industry, the Institute of Gas Technology be- 
gan the publication of “Gas Abstracts” in 
1945. Since then every effort has been made 
to extend the coverage and increase the value 
of the publication. 

“Gas Abstracts’ is issued monthly and 
consists of excerpts from current articles in 
gas technology and closely-related fields. 
Various technical and trade journals, society 
transactions and bulletins and publications of 
Governmental bureaus and departments are 
reviewed promptly. Several English journals 
are included and French and German publi- 
cations will be added when available. Ap- 
proximately 120 sources are covered. 

Articles pertaining to production or manu- 
facture, distribution, transmission or storage, 
and utilization of natural and manufactured 
gas and related subjects are selected for ab- 
stracting by staff members of the Institute 
of Gas Technology. When possible the sig- 
nificance of the article to the gas industry is 
stressed, and occasionally the abstractor adds 
pertinent information or interpretation. 

The abstracts are grouped under 12 head- 
ings and arranged alphabetically by subject 
in each group, as shown below: 


1. The Gas Industry—General information 
and news items, statistics, business régula- 
tions and other articles of general interest. 

2. Appliances—Domestic and Commercial 
—Burners, ranges, cooking equipment, air 
conditioning equipment, water heaters and 
other gas appliances for domestic and com- 
mercial use. 

3. Combustion and Industrial Furnaces— 
Combustion of gaseous, liquid and_ solid 
fuels, design of industrial furnaces, control 
of furnace atmospheres. 

4. Carbonization and Gasification—Manu- 
facture and purification of producer gas, blue 





Cover view of "Gas Abstracts” 


gas, carburetted water gas, synthesis gas; 
carbonization and gasification of coal and 
gasification of oil. 

5. Natural Gas and Natural Gas Conden- 
sates—Production, transmission, distribution 
and storage of natural gas and natural gas 
condensates ; distribution of LP gas mixtures; 
carbon black and chemicals from natural gas 
and natural gas condensates. 

6. Petroleum and Synthetic Liquid Fuels— 
Production, refining-cracking, alkylation, isom- 
erization, and utilization of petroleum and 
production of synthetic liquid fuels by the 
Fischer-Tropsch reaction and hydrogenation. 

7. Analytical Methods and Tests—New and 
improved methods pertaining to gas-making 
materials, processes, products and_by-prod- 
ucts. 

8. General and Physical Chemistry—Data 
on chemical and physical properties of ele- 


Home Service Aids Army Palates 


a 
sauces 


teput 
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Virginia Krietmeyer and Lucile Boettcher, home economists, and Louise Bohn, center, head of 

The Laclede Gas Light Co. home service department, St. Louis, shown in the gas utility's 

kitchen helping officers and non-coms of the Army Food Service to prepare meals according to 
civilian standards 
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ments and inorganic compounds, new reac- i 
tions and new methods for carrying out es- i 
tablished reactions. 

9. Organic Chemistry—Data on organic 
compounds closely-related to the gas industry, 
new reactions and methods. 

10. Chemical Engineering—Data and meth- 
ods of possible application in the gas in- 
dustry, such as fluidization, heat transfer and 
unit operations. 

11. Process Equipment and Instrumentation 
—Information concerning new or improved 
equipment for process operation and control. ; 

12. Materials of Construction—Develop- } 
ments in refractories, heat and corrosion re- 
sistant materials, new alloys. 

13. New Books—Reviews of recent books 
pertaining to gas technology. 


“Gas Abstracts’ is circulated without 
charge to member companies of the Institute, 
contributors and sponsors of research and to 
others, on a fifteen dollar annual subscrip- 
tion basis. A permanent binder for the year’s 
issues is provided with each subscription. 

As an additional service initiated this year, 
the Institute will provide copies on 5 x 8 
cards of abstracts included in the booklet. 
These cards are cross-indexed according to 
subjects and senior author. A complete set of 
subject and author cards may be obtained for 
ten dollars. 

The staff will continue to provide micro- 
film or photostatic copies of articles and to 
make literature surveys on a cost plus basis 
as either are requested. 


Periodicals Abstracted 


American Gas Association Monthly 
American Gas Journal 
American Petroleum Institute Quarterly 
American Society for Testing Materials Bulletin 
Analytical Chemistry 
Bituminous Coal Research 
British Abstracts 
British Coal Utilization Research Association 
Monthly Bulletin 
Butane-Propane News 
Canadian Chemistry and Process Industries 
Canadian Gas Journal . 
Ceramic Age 
Chemical Abstracts 
Chemical and Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Industries 
Chemical Reviews 
Chemistry and Industry 
Coke and Smokeless Fuel Age 
Combustion 
Construction Methods 
Corrosion 
Corrosion and Material Protection 
Engineers’ Digest 
Fuel in Science and Practice 
Gas 
Gas Age 
Gas Appliance Merchandising 
Gas Journal 
Gas Research Board Publications 
Gas Times 
Gas World 
Great Britain Fuel Research Intelligence Sta- 
tion Abstracts 
Heating and Ventilating 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Gas 
Industrial Heating 
Institution of Gas Engineers: 
Bulletins, Communications 
Transactions 
Instruments 
Iron Age 
Journal of the American Chemical Society 
Journal of Applied Mechanics 
Journal of Applied Physics 
Journal of Chemical Education 
Journal of Chemical Physics 
Journal of the Chemical Society (London) 
Journal of the Institute of Fuel 
Journal of the Institute of Petroleum 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 


(Continued on page 204) 








Claude Jarman, Jr., learns a few top range 
secrets from Culver City chef 


LARK GABLE, Walter Pidgeon, 

and Robert Taylor all go for the 
same dish. We don’t mean by this that 
Hollywood has cooked up a new quad- 
rangular version of the old love triangle. 
What we are trying to say is that Gable, 
Pidgeon and Taylor all like steaks—big 
ones—and for lunch, mind you. 

If you want your wife to look like 
Lana Turner, try feeding her scrambled 
eggs and toast. That, we learn, is Lana's 
favorite luncheon. Greer Garson is espe- 
cially fond of tripe, boiled English style. 
These are but a few of the fascinating, 
straight-from-the-feed-box, bits of infor- 
mation we gleaned on a recent trip to 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio com- 
missary in Culver City, where we went 
ostensibly to look over the new, all gas, 
cooking equipment. 

Claude Jarman, Jr., the eleven-year- 
old Dixie schoolboy who scored so bril- 
liantly as ‘Jody’ in the Pulitzer prize 
story, “The Yearling,” is no problem to 
MGM cooks. He has the typical, healthy, 
American-boy appetite for hamburgers 
and malted milks. 

Six-foot-three Walter Pidgeon likes a 
man-sized salad with his two-inch-thick 
steak. Gable starts with a hearty bowl of 
soup. Bob Taylor likes his New York- 
cut rare with lots of catsup, a bowl of 
stewed tomatoes, and .plenty of black 
coffee. 

But don’t get the idea that a moving 
picture studio dining room is a gour- 
mand's paradise where favored person- 





Hollywood Cooks with Gas 


Thousands of MGM stars and starlets are served daily from 


modern, all-gas kitchen equipment in huge studio commissary 


ages can indulge their appetites without 
consequence. Movie stars have their 
dietary problems too. 

Take Jimmy Durante for example. 
While his colossal proboscis may ac- 
tually have been an aid in climbing 
the ladder of fame and fortune, poor 
“Schnozzle” can’t peddle his stomach 
trouble. Of tolerated dishes, seafoods 
are his favorite, especially rex sole. 

Spencer Tracy likes to tie into a 
Dutch lunch-plate with cold sliced ham, 
liverwurst and all the rest, but like 
Gable, Tracy is currently battling the 
weight bugaboo. They ‘must forego 
favored viands in favor of lamb chops 
and sliced tomatoes, which incidentally 
seems to be the standard weight reduc- 
ing combination at the studio commissary. 

Red Skelton will eat anything and 
everything on the menu, but he, too, is 
haunted by the specter of adiposity, and 
must practice restraint. 

Stars, of course, aren’t the only ones 
catered to in this busy dinery. Special 
tables are reserved in the main dining 
room for each of the many departments. 
Cameramen sit at one table, writers at 
another, directors at a third, etc. The 
Sound Department, Music Department, 
and Art Department each has its own 
special table. 

In addition to the main dining room, 
which seats about 325, there is a coffee 
shop with a seating capacity of 78. A 
private dining room for Louis B. Mayer 
is located just off the main dining room, 
and a separate kitchen and dining room 
is maintained for producers and execu- 
tives in the administration building, 
which has been named the Irving Thal- 
berg Building. Tray service is also ren- 
dered to dressing rooms and to the sets. 

All in all, some 3,000 people are 
served daily between seven in the morn- 
ing and eight in the evening. About 
1,800 of these pour in during the lunch- 
eon period. They must be served 
promptly, and there can be no compro- 
mise with quality. Time is valuable, and 
those photogenic faces and figures didn’t 
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get that way on indigestible, poorly. 
cooked foods. 

Charged with the responsibility of 
catering to the many and varied tastes of 
this diversified group and of serving 
them without delay is Commissary Man- 
ager Bert Baker. Under him is a staff of 
some 100 cooks, waitresses and other 
culinary workers. 

Head Chef is Felix Ganio, who has 
been at MGM for five and a half years. 
Felix, who formerly served at the Troca- 
dero, Ciro’s, the Vendome, Earl Car- 
roll’s and the Beverly Hills Hotel, com- 
pleted his apprenticeship in the Romano 
Hotel in London. Later he was chef at 
the Hyde Park Hotel there. The dis- 
criminating diners whom he serves at 
MGM will tell you that he is absolute 
tops in his profession. 

In his broad experience in the world’s 
very best dining places Felix has cooked 
with all of the more commonly used 
fuels. ‘‘Natural gas,’ he maintains, “is 
far the best. It’s much cleaner and faster 
than other fuels, and it’s much more 
flexible.” It is certainly put to a rigid 
test in this kitchen where quality, quan- 
tity and speed are all so important. 


Heavy-Duty Gas Ranges 


Modern, all-gas equipment has te- 
cently been installed in the MGM Com- 
missaty kitchen to replace that which 
has served so faithfully for the past ten 
years. A battery of five heavy-duty gas 
ranges holds the spotlight on this set. 
Rounding out the all star cast are two 
iarge gas broilers, a 48-inch and a 30- 
inch griddle, a large self-contained stock 
kettle, three steam roll warmers, 2 
steam cooker, seven coffee urns, and a 
dish washer. A three-deck gas bake oven 
is all that remains of the old retinue. 

The menu is different each day and 
provides a wide variety of dishes. Baket 
tells us that regarding “temperament” 
among the stars, the bigger they are, 
the easier théey.are to please. Everyone 
seems content with dishes listed on the 








regular menu, and no requests are made 
for others specially prepared. 

A regular luncheon is served ranging 
in price from 50 cents to 95 cents. This 
includes soup, hot entree, dessert and 
drink. Steaks and chops are charcoal 
broiled and range in price from $1.00 
to $1.85. Pies, cakes and pastries are 
baked in the commissary’s own bakery. 

Daily specials are served on the 
luncheon and are very popular. On 
Monday it’s Hungarian goulash; Tues- 
day, chicken pot pie; Wednesday, 
corned beef and cabbage; Thursday, 
Irish lamb stew; Friday, corned beef 
hash, and Saturday, roast tom turkey. 

One of the most popular dishes on 
the menu is the MGM special chicken 
broth. This soup is so rich with chicken 
that it costs about four times as much as 
the price charged. The rich broth is 
served with either noodles or rice and 
is chuck-full of shredded, white chicken 
meat. 


Real Chicken Soup 


There is an interesting story behind 
this specialty. It seems that during the 
petiod when Louis B. Mayer was still a 
struggling young man, there was a time 
when he was so poor he practically sub- 
sisted on soup. In those days when his 
appetite was always hunger-sharpened, 
he particularly relished a steaming bowl 
of chicken noodle soup. It was then that 
he made up his mind that if he ever had 
the money, he would have a restaurant 
that would serve the best chicken soup 
it was possible to make, and that it 
would be served free of charge. Here in 
the MGM commissary he serves that 
dreamed-of soup. There is no point in 
serving it free here, but the charge is far 
below its cost. 

Now, just in case you're getting hun- 
gry and are possibly planning to run out 
to MGM for a bowl of that chicken 
soup and other of Felix’s specialities, 
We're sorry to have to report that you'll 
have to change your plans. For obvious 
teasons, the commissary must be re- 
served for employees of the studio, un- 
less perchance you happen to be a gas 
man who wants to take a look at that 
battery of gas ranges and, just ever so 
incidentally, at Lana Turner. 


Commissary's popular coffee shop seats 78 per- 
sons and has a complete turnover every nine 
minutes. All-gas cooking equipment is used 


=. 
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New Electronic Igniter Makes Gas 


Heat Systems Completely Automatic 


N electronic system which gives complete 
automatic control of gas-fired heating 
units, eliminating the necessity of igniting or 
turning off pilots at the beginning and end 
of the heating season, has been perfected by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. 

Operated by a thermostat in a convenient 
part of the house, the Electronic Protectore- 
lay combines a control circuit and an elec- 
tronic network which, in connection with a 
suitable flame electrode, provides ignition 
and flame-safety control of an automatic elec- 
tric-gas-pilot or a direct-ignited gas burner. 
The electric ignition functions each time the 
controller calls for heat and is instantly re- 
turned upon momentary flame failure. Safety 
shutdown occurs on ignition failure or loss 
of flame. 

The Protectorelay consists of an electronic 
amplifier network and tube, two relays, a 
safety switch with manual reset, the neces- 
sary power supply transformer and provisions 
for making electrical connections. 

It includes three main parts: a junction- 
box sub-base, a molded plastic case and a 
drawn-metal cover with ventilating louvers 
and external reset button. The plastic case 
has separate recesses for the transformer, the 
safety switch, the two relays and the main 
part of the electronic network. 

Other parts of the system are a thermostat, 
gas valves, flame-igniter electrode, flame-de- 
tector electrode, ignition transformer and fan 
or limit controls. 

The flame-igniter and flame-detector are 
electrodes combined with a gas pilot and 
mounted directly on the gas burner for “in- 
direct” or pilot ignition, or built directly into 
the main gas burner without a separate pilot 
for “direct” ignition. 

With the “indirect’’ system, ignition to 
the main burner is controlled through a gas 
pilot which is lighted by the ignition system 





Little “black box” makes gas burners com- 
pletely automatic 


and remains on during the burner operation. 
Flame detection by means Of an electrode 
provides complete interlocking of the control 
system so that gas cannot be supplied to the 
main burner until the pilot flame has been 
proved through the electronic network. 

With the “direct’’ system, ignition is ac- 
complished directly to the main burner with- 
out a pilot or pilot valve and flame detection 
is from the main burner itself by means of a 
flame detector electrode. If the burner is not 
lighted within a few seconds, the main gas 
valve is closed. 


S. G. A. Short Course 


SECOND annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology will be sponsored by the 
Southern Gas Association at Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, May 27-30. 
Two sections of study have been an- 





nounced. “Technical Problems in Trans. 
mission” is the subject of the first section, 
headed by R. M. Hutchinson, research dj. 
rector, Houston Natural Gas Corp., assisted 
by W. C. McGee, Jr., the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co., Houston, as vice-chairman, 
The other section, with the subject “Tech. 
nical Problems of Gas Utilization,” is being 
arranged by George Elmer May, New Or 
leans Public Service, Inc., assisted by C. A. 
McKinney, United Gas Corp., Houston, 


Record Natural Gas 


Line to Detroit Area 


ONTRACTS for construction of a ree 
ord 1,800-mile natural gas pipeline, to 
bring gas from Northern Texas to Detroit, 
Milwaukee and other industrial centers jp 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri, 
have been let by Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co. and Austin Field Pipe Line Co, 
operators, to Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers, 
Initial construction cost will be upwards 
of $52 million and ultimate development is 
expected to result in a total investment of 
$85.6 million. Actual construction is planned 
in the latter part of the year. Ultimate de. 
livery capacity will be 325 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. When ultimate capacity is 
reached there will be about 142,500 horse. 
power of compressor capacity installed in 
stations servicing the line. 

The main line will start from a point 
in northern Texas in the Hugoton gas field 
and extend in a general northeasterly direc- 
tion to a point near Joliet, Ill., at which 
junction one main line branch will extend 
north into Wisconsin, where it is planned 
to serve Milwaukee, Madison and other 
cities. 

A second main branch will circle the lower 
end of Lake Michigan, then run northeast to 
the Austin Gas Storage Field near Grand 
Rapids and on to Detroit. In Michigan the 
system will also serve Grand Rapids, Muske- 
gon and Ann Arbor. The Austin Gas Field 
will be used for storage purposes. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement Short Course Committee 





Planning Southwestern Gas Measurement Short Course scheduled to be held at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., May 68 
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Direct-Fired Heater 





wins? 


Commercial and industrial direct-fired heater 

with stainless steel combusion chamber which 

has been developed by Dravo Corporation 

in eight sizes ranging from 400,000 to 2 
million B.t.u.’s an hour 


Texas Moves To Avert 
Natural Gas Waste 


HE Texas Railroad Commission has 
sharply restricted production of oil and 
natural gas from the See'igson field in what 
Chairman Ernest O. Thompson describes as 
an unprecedented move “‘to stop gas waste.” 
The order, effective April 1, would forbid 
oil or gas production until or unless gas 
produced incident to oil recovery is utilized 
in accordance with law. 

“This is the first time in the history of 
proration in Texas that we have ever had to 
resort to this means to stop gas waste,’”’ Mr. 
Thompson said. 

The order would halt the flow of oil and 
gas until what is commonly known as flare 
is used for light or fuel, for chemical manu- 
facturing except that of carbon black, for 
fepressuring or for extraction of natural gaso- 
line, with the residue returned to the pro- 
ducing horizon. 


Epic of a Gas Range 


URIED and hidden from the Japs for 
four years . . . uncovered and carried 
on a native’s back across 75 miles of moun- 
tain and jungle . . . now performing per- 
fectly in a small hut in Consolacion Barrio at 
Agao, La Union of the Philippines. That's 
the wartime epic of a Magic Chef gas range 
as told by George Stebbins of the North 
Central Gas Co., Scotts Bluff, Nebraska. 
Mr. Stebbins sold gas ranges for North 
Central Gas Co. before entering the service. 
His tour of duty took him into the Philip- 
pines, where, in passing a small hut in Agao, 
la Union, he spotted a shiny white Magic 
Chef. 
Questioning the native owner, he learned 
the war story of this American-made gas 
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range. He looked the range over and found 
that despite the rough treatment it cooked 
as well as when new. Another proof of the 
durability of American-made products. 


Laclede Gas Expands 


HE $11,250,000 purchase of the St. 

Louis (Mo.) County Gas Co. by The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., also St. Louis, has 
been approved by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The commission’s action ends nearly two 
years of proceedings, started April 7, 1945, 
when the S.E.C. found that the North Amer- 
ican Co. could not retain County Gas, an 
integrated utilities system, together with the 
single integrated system of Union Electric 
of Missouri. 


Eversman Promoted 


ARL A. EVERSMAN has been promoted 

to plant superintendent of the Lorain, 
Ohio, division which makes oil stoves and 
heaters for American Stove Co., according to 
an announcement by Thomas M. Sourbeck, 
division manager. 

Mr. Eversman has served as industrial re- 
lations manager of the plant since 1945 and 
will retain this position along with his new 
responsibilities. 


“CP” Ad Series 
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One of a series of advertisements on auto- 

matic gas ranges built to “CP” standards 

Sponsored by Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 


Salesmen-Chefs Master Culinary Secrets 





Lined up for inspection, left to right, are: Frank Goetz, Chicago; John Thornton, Newark; 
Tom Heneage, Milwaukee; George Mohr, St. Louis; Robert Erskine, Minneapolis; George 
Waber, Chicago; Charles Woodson, Los Angeles; Edward Maag, Indianapolis 


RIBBEN & SEXTON Co. salesmen re- 
cently journeyed to their Chicago fac- 
tory for a week’s intensive course on the con- 
struction and presentation of the Universal 
Gas Range. Highlight of the week was the 
series of cooking presentations made by each 
salesman. 
In the newly completed “Blue Flame 
Room” each man baked cakes, prepared whole 
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oven meals, cooked foods on top burners and 
broilers. All meals during the week were 
prepared and served by the salesmen. 

Harold E. Jalass, general sales manager, 
said that the meeting inaugurated the return 
of the firm’s education program for retail 
salesmen, where the superiority of gas as 
a cooking fuel is demonstrated and proven 
at the point-of-sale. 
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NEW two-way short-wave radio system 
A recently installed by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. has proved effective as a 
time-saver in the dispatch and control of 
special service crews. 

Three special service trucks have been 
equipped with short-wave radio equipment 
by Link Radio Corp and 17 other cars, 12 
of which will also be special service trucks, 
are to be equipped. Twenty-five special serv- 
ice men have been instructed in the use of 
the equipment. 

The company’s licensed station, WNVG, 
operates on 39.98 megacycles. The control 
unit, a 250 UFS Link type main station, 
with an output of 250-400 watts and operat- 
ing on 110 volt, 60-cycle AC current, has 
been installed. Special service dispatchers, 
who have qualified for a third-class license, 
will operate the transmitter. 

The car radios, upon which the men will 
receive the messages and report, are known 
as number 35 FMTR 6-A mobile units and 
are designed to operate on 35 to 40 watts. 

A qualified mechanic holding a second- 
class license will maintain the short-wave 
equipment. Frequency modulations (FM) ra- 
dio is the system being used—the most mod- 
ern in the radio field. 

The car radios have already shown their 
value in many cases, enabling Brooklyn 
Union men to be on the scene only a few 
minutes after word of an emergency is re- 


Gas Service Crews Dispatched by Radio 





Thomas Schecker, chauffeur, receiving a mes- 

sage over The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

short-wave radio as Edward Cantwell, serv- 
iceman, prepares to handle the emergency 


ceived from a customer, the fire or police 
departments. 

The equipment is simple to operate. The 
car radios and the control unit are equipped 
with hand sets, resembling telephone hand 
sets, into which the men speak. The message 
can be received either over the telephone re- 
ceiver or a loud speaker. The loud speakers are 
kept on whenever the men are in the cars in 
order to catch any message from the dispatcher. 


‘Steak Tonight!--Broiled with Gas!”’ 


ote 





Radiant personality of little Jessie Crown has won her a place on. Southern California Gas Co. 
billboards. She is being photographed above with her first billboard as a background. Shown, 
left to right, are Roscoe Carver, McCann-Erickson; M. Kilkelly, Foster & Kleiser; Homer 
Laughlin, So. Cal. Gas Co.; Joe Eastman, McCann-Erickson; J]. S. Spaulding, So. Cal. Gas 
Co.; Jessie Crown; Miss Vance, studio assistant; Preston Duncan, photographer: Charles Potts 
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Convention 
Calendar 


APRIL 

°P. C. G. A. Home Service Work. 
shop, Timberline Lodge, Timber. 
line, Oregon. 


7-9 °A. G. A-E. E. I. Accounting Cop. 


7-9 


14-16 
14-16 


16 


16 
17-18 
25-26 

28 


ference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. 
*Mid-West Gas Association Ap. 
nual Meeting, Hotel Paxton 
Omaha, Neb. 
°G.A.M.A. Annual Meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

eA. G. A. Distribution and Motor 
Vehicle Conference, Hotel Cleve. 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

eA. G. A. Southwest Personnel 
Conference, Buena Vista Hotel 
Biloxi, Miss. : 
°S. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss, 
eSouthern Gas Association, Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 

Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia, Boca Raton, Fla. 
eAmerican Trade Association Exec. 
utives Spring Meeting, Hotel Stat. 
ler, Washington, D. C. 

MAY 


Apr. 28-May 1 ¢U. S. Chamber of Com- 


merce Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Apr. 30-May 1 *A. G. A. Natural Gas 


5-9 
6-8 


12-16 
15 


15-16 
20-22 
22-23 


26-29 
27-29 


2-4 


9-11 
16-19 


23-24 


7-8 


23-25 


6-8 


Department Spring Meeting, Ste. 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

eA. G. A. Industrial Gas School, 
Hotel Seneca, Columbus, Ohio. 
Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

eA. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
Washington, D. C 

eNew England Gas _ Association, 
Operating Division, Hotel Shera- 
ton, Worcester, Mass. 

eIndiana Gas Association, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick. 
¢Pennsylvania Gas Association, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 

eCanadian Natural Gas and Petro- 
leum Association, Royal Connaught, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

eNational Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. 
eLiquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
JUNE 

eA. G. A. Joint Production and 
Chemical Committee Conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 
eCanadian Gas Association, General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
eAmerican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Chicago. 

eA. G. A. N. Y-N. J: Sa 
Conference, Essex and Sussex Ho- 
tel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

JULY 


eMichigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
SEPTEMBER we 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Del Coronado, San Diego 
OCTOBER 
eA. G. A. Annual Convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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John Doe Gets His “Dough” 


OHN DOE wants his “dough” on pay- 

day and he doesn’t mean maybe. He 
may be a clerk in the billing department 
at the head office or a pipe-fitter working 
with a crew 150 miles away from the pay- 
roll department. Just the same he wants ac- 
tion on payday—action in the form of 
“dough”—folding money—or its equivalent 
—and no “ifs” or “buts.’” Talk about “The 
mails must go through’’—that doesn’t begin 
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BY JOHN A. WILLIAMS 


Ass't Controller, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


to compare in importance with the necessity 
of getting John Doe's pay-check out on time. 

In a company such as ours, with 9,000 
employees spread over a territory of more 
than 20,000 square miles, the operation of 
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Fig. 1—Time Report. Actual size 8 by 11 inches 
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getting the time reports in, preparing the 
payroll and payroll checks and having the 
checks in the hands of the employees with- 
in six days of the last work day, presents 
some serious problems. 

There are a number of important links in 
the chain between the actual work and the 
posting of the distribution charge to the 
proper sub-ledger account. The most im- 
portant link is the record of original entry— 


47 
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the time report. We have used pay-books, 
daily time reports, weekly time reports for 
individuals and various combinations, but 
find that the weekly gang time report used 
for the past nine months meets our needs 
best of all. 

Figure 1 is a copy of this time report. 
The top half is a record of the time worked 
by days and the variations from normal 
hours and earnings for each member of the 
gang or group. The bottom half, and follow. 
ing continuation sheets where necessary, 
carry the performance record of the gang, 
what automotive equipment they used and 
to what accounts their work and transporta- 
tion should be charged. 

The weekly time report is sent out from 
the central office with the heavy printed fig. 
ures entered by addressograph and is fe. 
turned at the end of the week after the 
pen and ink figures have been entered by the 
department head, foreman or time-keeper. 
The payroll department enters with pen and 
ink the figures appearing on the sample in 
Fig. 2—Wage Rate Control Report. Actual size 82 by 11 inches a cia department maintains a wage. 
rate control for each gang, Figure 2. The 
regular amount earned is not entered on the 
time report but any variations, indicated on 
the wage-rate control, are entered. 






WAGE RATE CONTROL 
rome sie ve 
bisrmct SYRACUSE 
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= WEEK ENDING 
WEERLY REPORT: TEMPORARY UPGRADING If an employee works on a _ higher-rated 
TO PAYROLL DEPT: Vb 23-46 job for a day or more, a ‘temporary upgrad- 
GROUP NO. COMP. NO. NAME - ing report,” Figure 3, is submitted with the 
123 tell = q. Cyr § time report and proper entry for the addi- 


THE WAGE RATE OF ABOVE EMPLOYEE SHOULD BE INCREASED FOR THE DAYS MARKED tional earnings is made thereon. (See sec- 





**X"* ON THE ACCOMPANYING TIME REPORT, AS HIS ASSIGNMENT WAS CHANGED. ond line on Figure 1.) 
— After the payroll department has made 
JOB TITLE JOB NO. | GROUP | STEP RATE computations for all adjustments for indi- 








vidual earnings for members of the gang, 


. hd a 
FROM |< RI Cc 1004 19 | z 54 2o the total earnings for the gang are com- 
‘ ¥ a 1o10 ZI | i bz \2o puted and entered in the right-hand column 
on the upper half of the report. Average 
gang rates for the regular and overtime 
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s|m | Tilwit/Fls ecsinemeaten: hours are computed and distribution exten- 
-~< er ae sions are made on the lower half of the re- 
Lea | REASON = gum aa aaa: port. The time reports are then forwarded 
BY APPROVED to the tabulating department where payrolls, 





payroll checks and payroll distribution sum- 
E \. Nuss BDD ti-r.I- y t maries are prepared. 
DEPT. HEAD Alphabetical tabulating equipment is used 
for preparation of the payrolls and payroll 
checks. Master cards are maintained for the 


normal or base-hours and amount of earn- 
ings. Adjustment cards are punched for over- 
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Fig. 3—Temporary Upgrading Report. Actual size 3 by 5 inches 
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Fig. 4—Deduction Record. Actual size 14 by 17 inches 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION EMPLOYEE'S RECEIPT 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. i 
| gape mma aaa 
1946 No. 87623 1020! lt 1/2 3146 
a ar a 
PAY EXACTLY 5 2 DOLLARS47 CENTS $52.47 5957] 160) 290] 3160] 52147 
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RETAIN THIS RECEIPT AS A RECORD OF YOUR in- 

COME TAXES AND SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES DEDUCTED 

se FROM YOUR GROSS EARNINGS AND PAID TO UNITED 
STATES TREASURY ACCORDING TO LAW. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Syracuse. N.Y. 50-46 PAYROLL ACCOUNT 


















Fig. 5—Pay-check and stub. Actual size of check 33% by 83, inches 
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Fig. 6—Payroll. Actual size 14 by 17 inches 


time, other additional earnings, lost time, etc. are then sorted out and the payrolls, Figure completed by Thursday night.» The checks 

A master file of ‘other’ deduction cards 6, are run on the the same machines. are either mailed Thursday or are placed in 
is maintained for all employee deductions, The standard work-week throughout the ‘sure hands’ for distribution Friday, still 
other than social security and withholding system runs from 12:01, Sunday morning, within the six-day statutory limit required 
taxes (one card to an employee) and is used to the following Saturday, midnight. Most in New York State. 


each week in the preparation of the weekly of the time reports arrive in the Division Three other records still have to be com- 

payroll. After changes have been entered on Qffice Monday morning. A few straggle in _ pleted: 

the deduction cards, a weekly run is made, Monday afternoon and the remainder Tues- 1. Labor distribution summaries 

Figure 4, and balanced with the controls. day morning. Under the procedure described, 2. Unemployment insurance and social se- 
A preliminary payroll tabulation is made the payroll and pay-checks (including all curity reports 

using the master earnings cards, lost-time  Gyertime and deductions for lost time) are 3. Earnings records 


cards, additional earnings cards and deduc- 
tion cards, for the purpose of proving the 

































































accuracy of the cards and of producing a 
summary card. This summary card contains Ora cuece & mee cle ae = a 
. s YEE’S i ne Wagés Paid and 

the pay-check number, total earnings, deduc- ! : " r 4 ¢ ; \ : v ; —t $s —— poco —— 
tions (other than taxes) social security tax os SYRACUSE 10 NN Y ° "This ts your copy. Do not file with Collector. 

f x @: If you use Employee's Optional Income Tax Return oa back of 
and net pay (before withholding tax). The : the original Form W-2 as your retum, you should make a record 

. ? los ilies6 789 of your return below: 
pay-check number is summary-punched from zi 1 Wate cal of wages shown on this and ai 
° ‘ x @:: iF Total Wages |3 Federal |¢ Eamings upon = [$ Social jour other 1946 Withholding S 
a register which advances one for each opera- = pt el security — | > write ota! of all other wages, dividends, 
tion; the social security tax is summary- i * 54018 0 5 a5 0 5408 Sle 6 aoe ; 
punched from a register which is wired two @ is] 45437] a5i40l 345128) 3149 yyy yg ee a 
places to the left of the wage total; and the 33 564198] 63:30 564 1s 516 9 |... Dads income $n a 
i i i © 3 4 67 3:1 126 6731 617 6 
withholding tax is gang punched by means @; He 8 Sek SSS Pe pea 
of a set of master tax deduction cards. $I exeptovea BY WHOM PAID 
The payroll summary cards, the master e: CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION ; 

name cards, the street cards, and the city 200 Rte Bird West : — pe eecned 
catds are sorted together by employee num- @ sEawiween —— sone yoe wineae = — 
ber and are run through the alphabetical * tox rotera. ion ik 580] tem SEP ESENa 
tabulating machines for the preparation. of 
the pay-checks, Figure 5. The address cards Fig. 7—Employee’s Earnings Record—3\/, by 8 inches 
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Distribution cards are punched for each 
line on the bottom half of the time-report, 
with the gang number, week number, ac- 
count number and the amount of the charge 
for regulartime, overtime and transportation 
punched on each card. After the cards have 
been balanced with the time report controls, 
they are sorted into account number order 
and distribution summaries are run. 

The payroll summary cards are retained 
each week and at the end of the quarter 
are summarized and a quarterly summary 
card punched. These quarterly summary 
cards are sorted-in with a set of social se- 
curity master name cards for running the 
quarterly social security and unemployment 
insurance reports. 


Retain Summary Cards 


The quarterly summary cards are retained 
until the end of the year when they are 
sorted with the name and address cards and 
a special form of W-2 “Withholding State- 
ment” is run from them, Figure 7. This 
statement is prepared with five copies as fol- 
lows: 


1. Employee (Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue) 

2. Employee (retained by employee) 

3. Collector of Internal Revenue 

4. Company file ‘ 

5. State Income Tax 


The fourth copy is filed in an individual 
employee file with similar copies for pre- 
ceding years and constitutes the company’s 
record of each employee's quarterly earnings. 

Thus, in making sure that John Doe gets 
paid on time, the company completes all its 
auxiliary and related payroll and labor dis- 
tribution records economically and within 
statutory time limits. 


A. G. A.-E. E. |. Accounting 
Conference Speakers 





Merle C. Hale 


Murray Shields 


HREE principal speakers have been an- 

nounced for the general sessions of the 
tenth national conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo, April 7-9. 

James V. Toner, president of Boston Edi- 
son Co., is scheduled to deliver an address on 
“The Accountant's Place in Management—A 
Challenge to Each of Us.” Mr. Toner is a 
recognized authority on accounting and finance 
and has gained a national reputation as the 
author and co-author of several books on that 
subject. 

Murray Shields, vice-president, Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New York, and one of 
the country’s foremost financial and eco- 
nomic experts, will speak on “America’s Eco- 
nomic Outlook.’ Mr. Shields is the author 
of recent authoritative books on current eco- 
nomic problems and a contributor to national 
publications. 

Merle C. Hale, director of salaried person- 
nel activities, General Motors Corp., will 


New Freedom Gas Certification Program 


HARD-HITTING New Freedom Gas 

Kitchen Certification Program designed 
to enhance the prestige of the nation’s home 
builders and act as a lever for the introduc- 
tion into new homes of additional or better 
gas appliances, was announced at the Ameri- 
can Gas Association's Midwest Gas Sales 
Conference in Chicago, March 17-18. 

In making the preliminary announcement, 
H. Vinton Potter, director of the A. G. A. 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau, stressed 
that the certification program will be aimed 
at filling the exacting demands of an already 
developing buyers’ market in new homes. The 
customer, builder, architect, banker and dealer 
all will profit, he said. 

The A. G. A. program wiil set up mini- 
mum standards for New Freedom Gas 
Kitchens and make each gas company sales 
manager or designated kitchen planning con- 
sultant custodian of the program for his own 
local territory‘and he may amplify the mini- 
mum standards according to particular needs. 

Conversations with builders acrdss the na- 
tion as well as with officials of: builders’ 


magazines and others with a definite stake 
in home building plans, Mr. Potter stated, 
show that customers will demand complete 
homes and that builders will be challenged to 
merchandise their products in more glamor- 
ous ways. Customers will demand in their 
homes nationally advertised products, the use 
of which smart builders realize will enhance 
their own prestige by acting as an endorse- 
ment of the quality of the entire house. 

What better endorsement could a builder 
get, he remarked, than a certificate which 
shows that the kitchen, the heart of the mod- 
ern home, conforms to the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen standards, nationally advertised, 
reaching 29 million families in 1947 alone. 

On or about May first a 16-page brochure 
will be published by the A. G. A. New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen Bureau containing complete 
details of the certification program. 

Response to Mr. Potter’s Gas Sales Con- 
ference speech was enthusiastic and the large 
number of on the spot requests for informa- 
tion indicate that the certification campaign 
will attract wide attention. 
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discuss “Employee Relations—Office Work. 
ers.” Mr. Hale has an extensive background 
in public and industrial relations. 


A. S. M. E. Boiler Code 
Committee Hearings 


HE Boiler Code Committee of The 

American Society of Mechanical Engi. 
neers will hold two public hearings in the 
Southwest on the proposed revision of Sec- 
tion VIII of the ASME Boiler Construction 
Code (Unfired Pressure Vessel Code). The 
first of these hearings will be held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, at the Rice Hotel, May 1 at 8 
P.M. and May 2 at 9:30 A.M. The second 
hearing will be held in Los Angeles, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, May 7 at 9:30 A.M. 

The purpose of the hearings is to give all 
those interested in the code, including pres- 
sure vessel manufacturers, users, and state 
enforcement authorities, an opportunity to 
express verbally their comments on the pro- 
posed revision. 

The public hearing in Houston will be 
under the sponsorship of the ASME South 
Texas Section, and the one in Los Angeles 
under the sponsorship of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Section. Members of the Boiler 
Code Committee and its subcommittees are 
planning to travel in a group to attend these 
hearings. 

The Boiler Code Committee will also hold 
its May meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles on Friday, May 9. 

For those interested in reviewing the pro- 
posed revision, copies are obtainable from 
the ASME at 29 West 39 Street, New York 
18, N. Y., at $1 per copy. All those inter- 
ested are invited to submit their comments in 
writing to the Secretary of the Boiler Code 
Committee, whether or not they are able to 
attend one of these hearings. 

The National Board of Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Inspectors is also holding its 
General Meeting, May 5-8, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


‘Burgers 


@ According to lexicographer H. L. 
Mencken, 37 varieties of hamburger 
have been served up to Americans since 
the ‘burger was introduced to the U. 8. 
from Hamburg, Germany, in 1884. 
Among them are such delicacies as 
goonburger, glutenburger, huskiburger, 
pickleburger, dogburger, _ fishburger, 
oomphburger. 

A reader, recently with the U. S. 
Army, adds three more: The turtle- 
burger, served in Key West, Fla.; the 
deerburger, served at a roadside stand 
in Bemidji, Minn.; and the wartime 
wallyburger, made from Australian 
wallabies (little kangaroos) and served 
in a New Guinea Army camp when 
provisions got low, 

—This Week 
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Midwest Sales Meeting Outstanding 


ORE than 600 members of the gas in- 

dustry attended the first postwar re- 
gional gas sales conference of the Midwest 
Sales Council, held under the sponsorship of 
the Residential Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 17-18. 

A packed auditorium at the morning and 
afternoon sessions testified to the outstanding 
interest and information value of the pro- 
gram arranged by Co-ordinator H. D. Valen- 
tine, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, and his committee. 

J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., chairman of the Council, pre- 
sided at the Monday meeting. In welcoming 
the group, he pointed out several factors 
upon which gas sales people can cash in dur- 
ing coming months. 

Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., assistant sales vice- 
president, United States Steel Corp., and key- 
note speaker of the conference, told of the 
opportunity for salesmen to contribute to the 
nation’s well-being. Production is not the key 
to all of the country’s problems, he said. Un- 
less output is sold, bloated inventories and 
sales-price reductions can darken the eco- 
nomic picture. He declared it more important 
for a manufacturer to own a market than a 
mill. 

Commenting on estimated steel production, 
Mr. Chapple said steel ingot capacity had 
been increased to approximately 92 million 
tons, a gain of about 15 percent over prewar 
capacity. Regarding steel sheet and strip pro- 
duction, of specific interest to appliance and 


Conference Chairman J. C. Sackman 
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equipment manufacturers, he pointed out that 
despite production capacity increases during 
the war, the industry produced only 14 mil- 
lion tons in 1946, due to strikes and work 
stoppages in steel mills and allied producers’ 
plants. Production capacity of 19 million 
tons is planned when all new facilities come 
into operation late this year or early next 
year, barring further labor troubles. 
Distribution of this output still poses many 
problems, the speaker said. Even with the 
lifting of CPA restrictions, the National 
Housing Authority would demand priorities 
for veterans’ housing; the canning industry 
would need sheet and tin plate for canning 
perishable foods for destitute countries, 
freight car shortages demand channeling steel 
into that production field. All of these, he 
indicated, would be competitors with the gas 
industry in obtaining deliveries of steel. 


Three Fundamentals 


F. X. Mettenet, vice-president, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., spoke on dealer, 
manufacturer and gas utility company rela- 
tions. Any sales plan should contain three 
fundamentals, he said: raising the quality of 
the product; controlling that quality; and in- 
suring that the quality as well as the quantity 
is increased each year. The utility company 
should take the lead for the manufacturer 
and the dealer in any market and should 
know its market thoroughly. 

Harold E. Jalass, general sales manager, 
Cribben & Sexton Co., destroyed the illusion 


F. X. Mettenet 
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of the Big Bad Wolf of competition from 
competitive fuels. Using printed competitor's 
statements as a basis of comparison, Mr. 
Jalass, proved, in a dramatic and entertaining 
sales demonstration, that gas can perform all 
the operations of cooking better and cheaper, 
while leaving kitchens cleaner and cooler. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas, opened the after- 
noon session on Monday, with a talk on 
human relations in business. From a rich 
background of contacts with every type of 
business in the nation, he drew graphic il- 
lustrations of the necessity for understand- 
ing human beings and the individual's im- 
portance in all business relations. 

H. Carl Wolf, managing director Ameri- 
can Gas Association, outlined the many activi- 
ties of the Association which are specifically 
designed to aid the members of the council 
in creating more sales of gas and gas appli- 
ances. Predicting a great advancement 
throughout the entire industry, Mr. Wolf 
told of the serious responsibility that rests on 
the shoulders of council members and other 
sales representatives of the gas industry. 

He was followed on the program by Wal- 
lace M. Chamberlain, sales manager, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., and chairman, 
A. G. A. Residential Gas Section. Mr. Cham- 
berlain contributed a brief but illuminating 
report on the activities of the Residential Gas 
Section and the part it has played in aiding 
sales of gas and gas appliances. 

Bernard T. Franck, vice-president, Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co., spoke on the subject of 





B. H. Wittmann 











decentralization. From his own experiences in 
prevention of blight areas in Milwaukee 
through the too-rapid expansion of fringe 
and rural building developments, Mr. Franck 
pointed out ways in which utility companies 
can help improve housing conditions in their 
own cities, these aids would be civic contri- 
butions, he said, and also would profit the 
utility company through reducing distribu- 
tion and transmission costs. 

An estimated 800 conferees and guests at- 
tended the conference dinner and entertain- 
ment at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Mon- 
day evening. The program arranged by Mr. 
Valentine and his committee helped those 
present to fully enjoy the spirit of St. 
Patrick's Day. 

B. H. Wittmann, domestic sales manager, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., and 
chairman-elect of the Council for 1948, served 
as chairman for the second day of the Confer- 
ence. W. L. Hayes, sales manager, Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., Minneapolis, is the vice- 
chairman-elect. 

The opening speaker, E. Carl Sorby, vice- 
president, George D. Roper Corp., thor- 
oughly sold his audience on “CP” Range pro- 


motion, of which Mr. Sorby is committee 
chairman. In his usual dramatic presentation, 
he told the story of modern cooking on auto- 
matic “CP” gas ranges, leaving no doubt in 
the minds of his audience as to the superior- 
ity of gas ranges. 

H. Vinton Potter, A. G. A. New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Director, carried the gas appli- 
ance story a step further through his presenta- 
tion of automatic gas appliances in glamorous 
New Freedom Gas kitchens settings. Mr. Pot- 
ter described the new A. G. A. certification 
program soon to be launched whereby build- 
ers, architects and home builders can gain 
prestige through sales of a modern kitchen 
certified as to efficiency, beauty and ultra- 
modernity. Helen Kirtland, home service di- 
rector, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., posted the Con- 
ference on the newest developments in home 
service work by describing types of visits and 
objectives attained by home service girls in 
the industry. 

William C. Gordon, market and research 
analyst, Curtis Publishing Co., delivered an 
illuminating talk on sales prospects of the 
gas industry. Stressing the trend from a seli- 
ers to a buyers market, as indicated by con- 
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Clifford E. Hall and Florence Woodward (left) and Mary Huck and Norval Jennings with the 
popular A. G. A. New Freedom Gas Kitchen exhibit 


PPROXIMATELY 20,000 New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen layout sheets and an 
equal number of architects’ plans were given 
out at the request of visitors lined up to view 
the American Gas Association exhibit at the 
National Association of Home Builders’ Ex- 
position in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23-27. 

Basic theme of the A. G. A. display was the 
certification program of the New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen Bureau. A- seven-page mechani- 
cal book pointed out the major sections of this 
program and four color-film reproductions 
and eight miniature models showed different 
types of New Freedom Gas Kitchens. 

A. G. A. representatives Clifford E. Hall 


and Norval Jennings were in attendance to 


answer thousands of questions on kitchen 
planning and gas appliances for the modern 
home. Following a precedent which A. G. A. 
initiated at the 1946 Exposition, the gas in- 
dustry display was staffed with girl at- 
tendants. Visitors were impressed by the 
appearance and technical knowledge of Flor- 
ence Woodward, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., and Mary Huck, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. 

Next to the A. G. A. exhibit was the 
Servel display showing the only complete all- 
gas kitchen on the floor and including the 
firm's new gas water heater, gas refrigerator 
and gas-fired all-year air conditioning unit. 

In the heating line gas had more exhibits 
than any other fuel. 
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sumers’ desires for labelled and nationally 
advertised merchandise, Mr. Gordon pre- 
dicted that highly competitive selling was 
just around the corner. He advised manufac. 
turers and utility companies to stop worrying 
about regulatory and labor problems and to 
devote more attention to the customer, who 
in the final analysis, makes or breaks a com. 
pany. Market research, advertising and pro. 
motion and sales training are the three major 
fields in which future sales of the industry 
will be developed. : 
The theme—reaching tomorrow's customers 
today—was further exploited by Mary Mark. 
director, Bureau of Household Arts, Chicago 
Public Schools and by Lloyd C. Ginn, sales 
promotion manager, American Stove Com. 
pany. These experts brought the gas industry 
valuable information on ways and means of 
bringing the true story of the modernity of 
gas to young people. Mr. Ginn, as chairman 
of the Domestic Range Division, Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, told the Sales 
Council what is being done in the promotion 
field to reach the home economics departments 
of high schools, colleges and universities. 
Rebecca Sullivan, home service director, 
The Gas Service Co., Topeka, gave an effec. 
tive demonstration of the Fourth Zone of 
cooking as exemplified in the low-pressure 
steam cooker developed by the Kansas City 
Gas Co. and the Vendo Co. and currently 
being included in domestic gas ranges by sev- 
eral of the leading manufacturers. 
Monday's conference session was brought 
to a close by a timely educational production 
staged by R. J. Caniff, advertising and sales 
promotion director, Servel, Inc. and his cast 
of seasoned troupers. Servel first presented its 
Time and Motion Study designed to aid in 
planning efficient kitchens. Following this the 
Servel troup offered an amusing skit, “Mrs. 
Wilson’s Kitchen, ” illustrating five steps neces- 
sary in planning and selling a modern kitchen. 
In the same vein, the program on Tuesday 
was closed by Frank McFerran, general sales 
manager, Ruud Manufacturing, and Malcolm 
R. Rodger, utility sales manager for Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc. Their duet: “This is 
the way we wash our clothes,” was the over- 
ture to an excellent presentation of gas auto- 
matic hot water requirements and their im- 
poftance in meeting demands for the modern 
automatic home laundry. 





Gas Sales Up in 


January 


OTAL gas utility sales to ultimate con- 

sumers in January were 3,069,994,000 
therms, an increase of 10.1 percent over Jan- 
uary, 1946. The American Gas Association's 
index of total gas utility sales on January 
31, 1947 stood at 215.0 percent of the 1935- 
1939 average. For the 12 months ending 
January 31, 1947, total gas utility sales 
were 26,458,759,000 therms, an increase of 
1.9 percent over a year earlier. 

Natural gas sales in January rose 9.6 
percent, manufactured gas sales rose 11.7 
percent, and mixed gas sales rose 16.5 pet- 
cent over January 1946. 
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by tustroul & Commerc Gas chien 


LECN OURUSOFF, Vice-Chairman 


KARL EMMERLING, Chairman 


Fast-Moving Sales Conference 






MAHLON A. COMBS, Secretary 


Head table at luncheon during A. G. A. Sales Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas. Left to right: William Webster, New 
England Power Association, Boston; Frederic O. Hess, Selas Corp. of America, Philadelphia; E. H. Eacker, Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany; Dr. George Harrison, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Karl Emmerling, Cleveland; R. H. Hargrove, Presi- 
dent, American Gas Association; Frank H. Adams, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo; L. E. Knowlton, New England Gas Association, Fred- 
erick T. Potter, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Mahlon A, Combs, secretary, A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Section 


HE rapt attention of 200 delegates from 

18 states, Canada and the District of 
Columbia testified to the interest value of 
the program at the 1947 A. G. A. Sales 
Conference on Industrial and Commercial 
Gas, held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, March 17-19. 

The first day, devoted exclusively to com- 
mercial gas subjects, opened with William 
E. Broeg, nationally known food consultant 
of Boston and San Francisco, discussing 
“How Various Foods Are Best Cooked.” 
Each paper presented was a highlight in it- 
self and all reflected the integrated pro- 
gram prepared by the committee under the 
chairmanship of Harry A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark. Com- 
plementary talks were presented by Colonel 
Paul P. Logan, director of food research, 
National Restaurant Association, Chicago, 
who spoke on “Trends in Food Supply.’’ Mil- 
ford W. Wall, S. Blickman, Inc., Boston, and 
Clarence E. Hebert, Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., spoke on “Commercial Kitchen Plan- 
ning,” and “Selecting Commercial Cooking 
Equipment” respectively. 

During the afternon. session Thomas J. 
Gallagher, manager, Commercial Sales, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
told the assembled delegates where gas can 
be sold on “Main Street,” leaving some 
thought provoking ideas with his audience. 
K. Camille Den Dooven, H. A. Johnson Co., 
followed him with an inspiring talk on re- 
tail bakeries and gas utilization in that field. 

Without pulling any punches, H. A. Nord- 
quist, Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, 
Ohio, spoke on Restaurant Sanitation, stat- 
ing that it is up to the gas industry to 
provide the ways and means for hot water 
for the sterilization that is required by most 
local sanitary codes. 





* Abridged version of talk appears in this issue. 
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Commercial gas research was pictured in a 
forceful manner by Roy E. Wright, of Negea 
Service Corp., Cambridge, who told the as- 
sembled delegates that research must be 
started immediately if the industry hopes to 
benefit by a long-range program. His subject 
title was “It May Be Later Than You Think.” 

John J. Bourke, Director, A. G. A. Com- 
mercial Gas Cooking Promotion, told the 
meeting on Tuesday about the aims and pur- 
poses of that program. On the industrial side, 
Frank H. Adams, president, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., painted an optimistic picture 
of benefits to be gained by industry-wide co- 
operation.* 

In order to show the delegates what a gas 
customer expects from his local gas company; 
“What Gas Means to the Industrial User’ 
was presented by Frederick T. Potter, Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Ernest 
Henderson, president, Sheraton Hotels, Bos- 
ton, presented his views on the commercial 
side of the picture. 





NOTE ON YOUR CALENDAR 





Industrial Gas School—week of May 
5—Hotel Seneca, Columbus, Ohio 


Commercial Gas School—week of May 
12—Washington Gas Light Co., 
Auditorium and Lewis Hotel 
School, Washington, D. C. 


National Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, October 20-24—Amphithea- 
ter—Chicago 


National Hotel Exposition, Novem- 
ber 10-14—Grand Central Palace, 
New York 
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The formal luncheon on Tuesday was at- 
tended by so many delegates that seating ca- 
pacity was taxed to the utmost. After a short 
talk by R. H. Hargrove, A. G. A. president, 
the guests heard what they deemed was one 
of the most interesting conference talks ever 
presented. Dr. George R. Harrison, dean of 
Science, M.I.T., Cambridge, spoke on “Indus- 
try and the Atom,” giving a down-to-earth 
talk on a highly technical subject. He allayed 
any fears that atomic energy would supplant 
existing forms of energy. His emphasis was 
that any new applications of atomic energy 
would supplement present uses.* 


Inspirational Talk 


During the afternoon session Frank W. 
Lovejoy, sales executive, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., New York, gave a two-fisted in- 
spirational talk on merchandising, advising 
his audience to keep up sales and promotional 
activities in spite of gas and appliance short- 
ages. Research was covered by Leroy F. 
Marek, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge. 
Captain E. S. Pettyjohn, director, Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago, spoke on the ac- 
tivities of his organization and ‘Production 
and Distribution Trends.” The day’s sessions 
closed with an enlightening address, illus- 
trated with charts, by E. H. Eacker, vice- 
president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., on 
“Gas vs. Competitive Fuels Under Changed 
Economic Conditions.” 

On Wednesday, March 19, the sessions 
were devoted to industrial gas subjects. Here 
again the diversity of subjects gave attending 
gas men a well-integrated program and a 
wealth of information to take back to their 
respective communities. 

“Selling High Temperature Convection 
Ovens,” presented by Hale A. Clark, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, started 
off the session. Next Charles C. Eeles, chair- 





E. V. K. Schutt c. . Eacker 


Top, Karl Emmerling (left) chairman, A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
presents traditional gavel to immediate past-chairman Harry A. Sutton. Bottom: H.. £. G. 


Watson. (right) Toronto, Canada, receiving Hall of Flame certificate 


Roy E. Wright 


man, A. G. A. Committee on Heat Treating 
and Finishing with Gas, read an informative 
paper prepared by R. B. Grossman, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, on “Dryi 

Ovens, Low Temperature Radiant Panels. 
Two gentlemen outside the gas industry who 
held the attention of the audience with talks 
on, “Important Factors in Oven Design and 
Use,” and ‘Heat Applications in Precision 
Casting,””’ were C. A. Litzler, president, In- 
dustrial Ovens, Inc., Cleveland, and Paul L. 
Butler, J. R. Wood Products Corp., Brooklyn. 

Closing the conference were four papers 
on widely different subjects each of which of- 
fered something of utmost value to the dele- 
gates. K. I. Robinson, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, stated “Our Position 
in Wholesale Baking.’’ Then Orville E. Cul- 
len, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
told “What to Look for in the Metal In- 
dustries.”” “New Fields for Prepared Atmos- 
pheres” was discussed by W. A. Darrah, In- 
tercontinental Engineers, Inc., Chicago. The 
conference closed with an informative paper 
on “How to Sell Gas in Textile Processing” 
by E. V. K. Schutt, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Newburgh, New York. 

A check list will be sent to the A. G. A. 
Section membership so that they may indicate 
their desire for any of the papers presented 
at the 1947 conference. 


Industrial and Commercial 
Hall of Flame 

Following a custom established last year, 
certificates were awarded members and former 
members of the gas industry who have made 
outstanding contributions to the welfare and 
progress of the industry through services per- 
formed in the A. G. A. Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section. 

Last year certificates were presented to all 
those who had qualified since 1935. This yeat 
it was decided to admit to membership those 
who had performed similar services from the 
time of A. G. A. organization up to 1935 4s 
well as those who had qualified during the 
past year. 

Certificates were awarded as follows: 

Past chairmen of Industrial Fuel Committee 
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of the Commercial Section (now A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section) Thomson King, 
Commercial Engineer, Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, and 
E. J. Stephany, formerly, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. P 

Men who acquired all their points before 
1935—A. B. Greenleaf, formerly, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; F. X. 
Mettenet, vice-president, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago; Clarence E. 
Muehlberg, formerly, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y., Inc.; Robert E. Ramsay, presi- 
dent, New Haven Gas Light Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Hubert F. Rehfeldt, sales de- 
velopment engineer, and J. F. Weeden (De- 
ceased) formerly, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. 

Men who had 25 points or more before 
1935 and have added some since—Lt. Col. 
Arthur M. Apmann, formerly, Derby Gas & 
Flectric Co., Derby, Conn.; E. G. deCoriolis, 
director of research, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio; C. H. French (De- 
ceased) formerly, Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., Baltimore; Hall M. Henry, director 
gas operations, Negea Service Corp., Cam- 
bridge; William M. Hepburn, vice-president, 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
Nils T. Sellman, vice-president, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; H. E. G. 
Watson, Superintendent Industrial Sales Dept., 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada, and W. Wirt Young, partner, H. 
Wirt Young & Associates, Waterbury, Conn. 

Men who acquired some points after 1935 
and with those they already had, now qual- 
ify—Frank H. Adams, president, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; Donald A. 
Campbell, Industrial Division, Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland; Walter D. Crouch, manager, 
Commercial and Industrial Division, Robert- 


Gas Flame Proves 


shaw Thermostat Company, Youngwood, Pa. ; 
Lester A. Dubberke, supervisor, Hotel and 
Restaurant Division, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co.; William H. Frick, manager, Heavy Duty 
Equipment Dept., American Stove Co., Cleve- 
land; Ralph D. Hawkins, formerly, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; Louis H. Hungate, 
Jr., formerly, United Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas; George S. Jones, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of sales, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 
A. V. Leudemann, general sales manager, 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., New York, and Ivar 
Lundgaard (Deceased) formerly, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Oliver 
Lloyd Maddux (Deceased) formerly, repre- 
sentative, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Corp., 
New York; John A. Malone, formerly, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Inc.; James C. 
Patterson, director of Heating Sales, Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse; C. B. Phillips, general sales 
manager, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio; E. R. Rothert, vice-president, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co.; Lawrence E. 
Wagner, industrial engineer, Providence Gas 
Co.; W. Stockton Walker, manager, Sales 
Technical Bureau, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York; Harvey C. Weller, engineer, 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 
and Roy P. Wilson, formerly, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co. 

Men who have now earned enough points 
since 1935 to qualify—Don D. Beach, indus- 
trial sales manager, Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Eeles, industrial en- 
gineer, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Toledo, 
and W. M. Jacobs, manager of general sales, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

Certificate for many years’ contributions to 
A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Section 
activities—C. George Segeler, Utilization En- 
gineer, American Gas Association. 


New Pint-Sized 


Gas Meter 


HE Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division 

of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently introduced a new gas meter designed 
to measure manufactured, natural and LP gas. 
Smaller and lighter weight than conventional 
designs, the meter is only 8 inches by 7 7/16 
inches by 105/16 inches high. The net 
weight is but 81/4 pounds. 

The outer casing, consisting of two stream- 
lined aluminum-alloy pressure castings joined 
with a single gasket will not rust or corrode 
and has a high fracture resistance for safety. 

The double diaphragm displacement meas- 
uring unit has a maximum capacity of 150 
cfh at 14 inch absorption of .06 sp. gr. natu- 
ral or manufactured gas. In measuring LP 
gas the capacity rating is 90 cfh at 14 inch 
pressure absorption of 1.5 sp. gr. gas ample 
for practically all domestic services. 


“Flame-Weeder” 


ROPANE gas is promoted by the Phil- 

lips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, as the ideal fuel for the ‘flame- 
weeder’’—domesticated model of the war- 
time ‘‘flame-thrower.” 

The new machine is designed to kill off 
weeds with searing blasts from jets of fire, 
tractor-drawn, while leaving the plant rows 
themselves undamaged. Recent tests in the 
South show that the machine can flame- 
weed 20 acres of cotton a day at a cost of 
47 cents an acre, compared with six dollars 
an acre formerly, the company reports. 


Vital Assistant to Master Craftsman 





Industrial gas has some unique yet very practical uses. Paul Young of Detroit makes the finest grade split bamboo fly rods, casting rods 

and rods for all types of fishing in his own shop, in connection with a general sporting goods business. Starting with bamboo poles im- 

ported from China, he has devised a means of curing and also of producing a color finish very much desired by expert fishermen. A ring 

burner using premixed gas is used to impinge jets of flame on the bamboo pole as it slowly moves through the ring. The intense heat 

singes” the pole and produces the desired color effect when the bamboo is finally split and the sections of the pole assembled. The three 

poles pictured above have just arrived from China. Next to them are: mitered sets of six sections, mitered sections glued and wrapped, 
Sets with wrappings removed, sanded rod sections, and finished rods of two and three sections, each made by Mr. Young 
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Protecting Pipe in Open Systems 


REVIEW of the literature in the field 

of soil micro-biology reveals the studies 
that have been made in advancing knowledge 
of the characteristics of many soil micro-or- 
ganisms. The application of this knowledge 
in solving problems of soil development and 
soil productivity has been widespread. It ap- 
pears to the author that little recognition has 
been given to the relationship between soil 
micro-organisms responsible for anaerobic 
corrosion of metals and chemical and physi- 
cal conditions of soils. The purpose of this 
paper is to indicate how anaerobic corrosion 
may be eliminated through the application of 
basic principles familiar” to soil bacteriolo- 
gists, soil chemists and soil physicists, and to 
indicate promising directions for future re- 
search. 

Many excellent research investigations have 
been made of the physiology of the sulfate- 
reducing anaerobes (t.s. Sporovibrio desul- 
furicans), organisms which are responsible 
for most of the biological corrosion of iron 
and steel pipes under conditions of reduced 
oxygen tension. Beckwith (1941), Bunker 
(1937, 1938, 1939, 1942, 1944), Hadley 
(1939, 1940a +b, 1943, 1944) Starkey (1937, 
1938, 1945), and Starkey and Wight (1943, 
1945) have made valuable contributions to 
the knowledge in this field. These authors, as 
well as Knudson (1940), Romanoff (1943, 
1945), and Thomas (1942) studied also the 
factors involved in the control of corrosion 
caused by this group of micro-organisms. 


Types of Research in Progress 


The methods which have been employed 
in attempts to control corrosion resulting 
from the activity of the anaerobic sulfate-re- 
ducing bacteria in open systems are based 
upon one or more of the following practices: 


1. Cathodic protection. 

2. Promotion of aerobiosis. 

3. Protective coating of the pipes. 

4. Use of alloys, particularly copper alloys. 


All of these methods of control, with the 
exception of the second, are concerned with 


the treatment of the pipe itself. Very little 


‘Contribution from the Department of Agron- 
omy, University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Published with the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation 
for the helpful suggestions of Dr. Max Suter, engi- 
neer, Lllinois State Water Survey. 


By M. D. APPLEMAN* 


Assistant Chief of Soil Biology 
University of Ilinots 


has been done about the possibility of treat- 
ing the soil with insoluble disinfectants or 
other agents to eliminate the action of sul- 
fate-reducing bacteria. 

Cathodic Protection:—Beckwith’s experi- 
ments (1941) indicate that, cathodic protec- 





Distribution Motor 
Vehicle Conference 


Final preparations for the Distribution 
and Motor Vehicle Conference, sponsored 
by the Technical Section of the American 
Gas Association, have been completed fol- 
lowing a few late changes and rearrange- 
ments of the advance program. The con- 
ference is scheduled for the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio, April 14-16. Plans 
call for general sessions with a wide va- 
riety of guest speakers, conferences on 
various topics, roundtable luncheon meet- 
ings and an inspection of typical equip- 
ment at the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories. 
Association officers and numerous industry 
leaders will highlight the program. 





tion is of little value under laboratory condi- 
tions, although Hadley (1940a) who 
conducted field experiments using this proce- 
dure was optimistic about its success. The 
latter (1943) demonstrated that Sporovibrio 
desulfuricans is responsible for a reduction 
in the film resistance of the metal electrode- 
solution interface as well as for cathodic-hy- 
drogen depolarization. 

Promotion of Aerobiosis:—Aerobic meth- 
ods of controlling sulfate-reducing anaerobes 
were discussed by Bunker (1942) who advo- 
cated surrounding pipes laid in “heavy clay” 
with nine to 12 inches of gravel or sand 
which in his opinion contributes to aerobio- 
sis. Hogg (1944) indicated that sand around 
the pipes might allow water-carrying sulfates 
to surround the pipes continuously, thus con- 
tributing to the condition that should be 
avoided—namely, complete anaerobiosis. He 
called attention to the fact that the increase 
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in cost of bedding a nine-inch pipe at normal 
depth in sand would be about 20 percent 
over that where sand was not used. Hogg 
wondered whether asbestos-cement _ pipes 
might be substituted for cast iron, but here 
again there was a possibility that the cement 
might be subject to attack and decomposition. 
Bunker (1944) claimed that sand or gravel 
bedding had been utilized quite successfully. 

It is unfortunate that the calcium carbonate 
content and neutralizing value of sand and 
gravel used for bedding pipes have not been 
recorded in most of these experiments. Many 
sands contain sufficient limestone to neutral- 
ize acids formed by soil bacteria; others are 
chiefly silica, having no neutralizing value. 
The effect of limestone on the activity of 
Sporovibrio desulfuricans is not understood. 
Theoretically, it might stimulate corrosion in 
acid soils by raising the pH to one more fa- 
vorable for this group of micro-organisms. 
However, even this non-acid corrosion seems 
to occur more rapidly in sands which do not 
contain calcium carbonate; hence, some other 
factor than pH seems to be involved. A study 
should be made to determine whether the sul- 
fates are being precipitated in the soil adja- 
cent to the treated zone but not in contact 
with the pipeline. 

Protective Coating of the Pipes:—Hadley 
(1940a) used a petroleum-asphalt coating on 
pipe encased in a box constructed of durable 
wood. The pipe was supported and centered 
on vitrified porcelain cleats having a maxi- 
mum water absorption of less than 0.1 pet- 
cent. After nine years in a locality where sul- 
fate-reducing bacteria were ordinarily active, 
corrosion of pipe treated in this manner was 
reduced to a negligible amount. 

Starkey and Wight (1945) tested certain 
materials that might be utilized for protective 
coating for pipe lines. Their results demon- 
strate that cellulosic cempounds, particularly 
cellulose acetate, are relatively susceptible to 
attack by soil micro-organisms. Fabric and as- 
bestos treated with them lost approximately 
50 percent of their tensile strength when sub- 
jected tu either aerobic or anaerobic incuba- 
tion in soil for 12 months. These authors 
made no tests to determine the durability of 
either creosote or bitumen. Pain (1944) at- 
tempted to use bitumen sheathing for pipe- 
lines and found the increase in cost over un- 
coated pipe to be approximately 20 percent. 

Lessing (1944) found that bacteria other 
than the sulfate-reducers might be important 
in the disintegration of metals. In particular, 
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he mentioned a case where lead-sheathed 
cable was attacked by micro-organisms which 
decomposed the cellulose wrapping and 
created a series of craters throughout the 
length of the cable which were filled with 
jead carbonate, probably formed by the action 
of carbon dioxide excreted by the cellulose 
decomposers. Hadley (1940a) demonstrated 
that sulfate-reducing bacteria supplied with 
cellulose (filter paper) attacked zinc, carbon 
steel, lead and, to some extent, stainless steel. 
Copper subjected to the same conditions was 
practically unaffected. 

Use of Alloys:—Bunker (1944) states that 
at Teddington, England, the use of steel pipe 
containing copper was ineffective in prevent- 
ing corrosion. The use of pipe covered with 
wrappings impregnated with copper napthe- 
nate is now being investigated. He questions 
the effectiveness of concrete or slurry cover- 
ings. 


Suggested Materials and Methods 
of Research 


In view of the failure of other methods, 
two lines of investigation are proposed: 


1. The use of chemical agents toxic to 
Sporovibrio desulfuricans for treatment of the 
pipe, or impregnation of the soil adjacent to 
pipe lines. 

2. The use of chemical agents effective in 
soil stabilization that prevent water penetra- 
tion to the pipes. 


Chemical Agents Toxic to Bacteria: —The 
work of Bunker on wrappings impregnated 
with copper napthenate is representative of 
the type work that should be done with other 
compounds toxic to soil bacteria. Wrappings, 
however, are only a partial solution to the 
problem. Plastics, paints and waxes impreg- 
nated with bactericidal agents should be 
studied as protective materials for metal. 
Waxes of such consistency that they will ad- 
here to pipe may be applied directly to the 
metal or to treated wrappings around pipe. 
Since the waxes provide toxicity to the or- 
ganisms and resistance to moisture they 
should prove more effective than wrappings 
alone. 

In our laboratories paraffin impregnated 
with copper sulfate or with potassium dich- 
romate has been used as a protective coating 
for cotton plugs in culture tubes. In one ex- 
periment more than 200 tubes were inocu- 
lated with bacteria and restoppered. The stop- 
pers dipped in untreated paraffin allowed five 
percent contamination of the cultures, whereas 
stoppers dipped in paraffin treated with either 
copper sulfate or potassium dichromate al- 
lowed no contamination. 

Cultures of sulfate-reducing bacteria grow- 
ing in flasks in the laboratory were killed by 
immersing stoppers treated with the paraffin- 
copper sulfate mixture. Although the chemi- 
cal is imbedded in the wax in such a way 
that only the amount at the surface is avail- 
able, a concentration of copper ions toxic to 
the cells accumulates. The results of Hadley 
(1940a), mentioned previously, indicate that 
mixed cultures of Sporovibrio desulfuricans 
did not attack metallic copper. It is possible 
that minute amounts of organic acids pro- 
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Joint Production and 


Chemical Conference 


A timely, broad-gauged program 
has been approved for the American 
Gas Association’s Joint Production 
and Chemical Committee Conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
June 2-4. 

Subjects tentatively placed on the 
agenda include, among others, Pro- 
duction of Oxygen, Likely Processes 
for Low Cost Oxygen, Experiences in 
Making High B.t.u. with Converted 
Water Gas Machine, Future Possi- 
bilities of Manufactured Gas Proc- 
esses, Location of Internal Defects of 
Plant Equipment, Interchangeability of 
Gases, Carbon Deposition and Its Re- 
moval, Use of Silican Carbide in Wa- 
ter Gas Sets, Receiving, Handling and 
Unloading of LP Gas, and Safety. 

Samuel Green, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., is Gas Production Committee 
chairman, and W. R. Fraser, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, is 
Chemical Committee chairman. 











duced by the organisms liberate sufficient 
copper salts under the same conditions to in- 
activate this group of organisms. The reduc- 
tion in sulfate content of the water in these 
particular results shows that this probably 
did not occur under the conditions of this 
experiment. 

Even though waxes, plastics or paints im- 
pregnated with certain chemicals were proved 
to be toxic to the sulfate reducers under lab- 
oratory conditions, it would not necessarily 
mean that the compounds could be used un- 
der field conditions. In soils where there is a 
constant movement of moisture, and conse- 
quently a movement of dissolved salts and 
bacterial population, there might be reason to 
believe that the toxic soluble compounds 
would be removed. This condition might be 
sufficient to nullify this type of attack upon 
the anaerobic bacteria of the soil. There are 
now available many relatively insoluble or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds toxic to bac- 
teria which might be successfully used to poi- 
son the sulfate-reducing organisms in the 
vicinity of pipes. These compounds may be 
mixed with the soil around the pipe or ap- 
plied in adhesive materials. Compounds 
chosen must not attack iron or steel. 

Chemical Agents for Soil Stabilization:— 
The idea of soil stabilization and waterproof- 
ing for the purpose of reducing corrosion 
may seem revolutionary to investigators who 
have thought only in terms of promoting 
aerobic conditions in the region of pipe lines. 
If the soil were compacted around a pipeline 
so that no water penetrated it, corrosion of 
metal by Sporovibrio desulfuricans would be 
prevented. This procedure would correspond 
to coating pipes with bitumen, with the ex- 
ception that the treated soil itself would be 
the insulating material. The success of this 
method is dependent upon maintenance of a 
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perfect seal. If water-carrying sulfates could 
penetrate between the pipe and the com- 
pacted soil, anaerobic conditions conducive to 
rapid decomposition of the metal would be 
present. 

A vast amount of literature on soil stabili- 
zation has accumulated to which full atten- 
tion cannot be given. Winterkorn (1946) af- 
fords access to a number of references of 
value to research workers. Most of the infor- 
mation in these reports is concerned directly 
with soil stabilization for road building. 
Whatever system is adopted the result must 
be a type of waterproofed mechanical stabili- 
zation. Winterkorn discussed the use of both 
bitumen and Portland cement. Mainfort 
(1945) discussed the effect of waterproofing 
agents including sodium silicate-sodium alu- 
minate, resins formed from furfuryl alcohol 
treated with sulfuric acid, tung oil, linseed 
oil, rubber latex and petroleum oil thickened 
with aluminum stearate. Values for these ma- 
terials are plotted in terms of moisture con- 
tent on immersion, load and compréssive 
strength. McAlpin, Mainfort and Winterkorn 
(1944) discussed both the theory and prac- 
tice of using a complex salt of abietic acid 
(resin stabilizer 321) as a soil stabilizer and 
waterproofing agent. 

It is imperative that the bacteriologist 
working on methods of soil stabilization fa- 
miliarize himself with various soil types and 
methods of mixing and compacting stabilizing 
materials. Since wearing surfaces are not in- 
volved, as in the case of road building, much 
of the available test data are of no value. In- 
stead, water absorption tests and water infil- 
tration or percolation studies should be made 
upon the stabilized materials. 

At present there is probably no satisfactory 
method to water-proof soil around pipelines. 
Although, under proper conditions, it may be 
possible to use a single material, combina- 
tions of two or more should be tried. Re- 
search workers in this field should pay partic- 
ular attention to compacting the soil tightly 
around the pipe to make a perfect seal, for 
if water penetrates to the line, anaerobic cor- 
rosion will proceed more rapidly. 


Recommended Methods 


Methods Recommended for Future Investi- 
gations:—Laboratory studies must be made 
of the sulfate-reducing anaerobes so that all 
of their physiological processes will be under- 
stood. It is much easier to control or eradi- 
cate a biological pest when all of the factors 
relating to its metabolism are known. It is 
necessary to develop laboratory media upon 
which the organisms will grow quickly in or- 
der to discover pertinent facts about the or- 
ganisms, to identify them and finally to corre- 
late their characteristics with field observa- 
tions. The concentration of various gases that 
are essential as well as those that are toxic 
should be investigated. The possibility of 
symbiosis of Sporovibrio desulfuricans with 
other bacteria of the soil should be investi- 
gated also. 

Other investigations of the metabolism of 
these organisms should take into account the 
sulfur and phosphorus content of certain cast 
pipes in order to determine whether these 





elements are readily available or entirely un- 
available to the groups of organisms under 
study. These experiments must be conducted 
under well-controlled laboratory conditions in 
which the pulverized pipe is used as the 
source of phosphorus and sulfur. 

Experimental equipment should be de- 
signed so that accelerated effects of corrosion 
may be observed on a large-scale. In addition 
to treating pipe in soil under field conditions 
a simultaneous study should be made of pipe 
in pits maintained under anaerobic condi- 
tions. These pits should be large enough to 
contain representative lengths of pipes and 
joints and may be lined with either inert ma- 
terials or those on which additional data are 
desired. After the pipes have been treated 
with toxic compounds or surrounded with 
stabilized soil, the pits should be filled with 
soil limed to pH 6.0-7.0, the optimum for 
sulfate-reducing bacteria, inoculated with 
large quantities of crude cultures of Sporovs- 
brio desulfuricans and then flooded with a 
solution containing magnesium sulfate and 
energy material, such as dextrose. Periodic 
examination for sulfate and reducing sugars 
will determine when these materials should 
be replenished. Measurements of pH, bacte- 
rial count, redox potential and other data 
should be obtained regularly also. 


Periodic Examination . 


The pits should be drained and examined 
once a year, comparable, under the suggested 
conditions, to years of corrosive action under 
field conditions. These data cannot be applied 
directly to field conditions since the results 
would be modified greatly by the soil types 
through which pipelines are laid, but maxi- 
mum corrosive damage could be estimated. 

Although this type of research is in the 
realm of soil and water bacteriology as well 
as in soil physics and chemistry, it is not 
practicable for educational institutions to ini- 
tiate it since the results would be directly ap- 
plicable to industry. However, these problems 
might be studied by the cooperative efforts 
of interested industries and the personnel of 
educational institutions. 

Since completing this paper the author has 
received a personal communication from Dr. 
Hans F. Winterkorn in which he states: 

“It might be of interest to you that on the 
basis of our findings on the effect of micro- 
bial life in stabilized soils and the use of bac- 
tericidal and bacteriostatic agents, I have ap- 
plied for patent protection of the use of such 
agents in soil stabilization.” 
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Gas Crews Praised 
For Disaster Aid 


Martin J. Miller, Auto Maintenance Depart- 
ment. Southern California Gas Co., caught 
making one of the most unusual rescues 


HE emergency organization of the South- 

ern California Gas Co. had its stiffest 
test in several years on February 20 when a 
perchloric acid explosion demolished the 
O'Connor Electro-Plating plant in Los An- 
geles and spread devastation over a wide area. 
The speed and efficiency of the “gas gangs” 
is attested by a letter of commendation writ- 
ten by Chief John H. Alderson of the Los 
Angeles Fire Department after the disaster 
and addressed to Executive Vice-President 
Harry L. Masser. 

“Officers who worked at the scene of the 
explosion on February 20 in the vicinity of 
Pico Boulevard and Stanford Avenue have 
commended to me the splendid cooperation 
that was received from employees of your or- 
ganization particularly in the rapidity and 
thoroughness with which all gas was shut off 
in the area and the checking and rechecking 


which was done to be sure all precautions 


had been taken. I wish to thank them and 
commend them to you for the assistance they 
furnished to this department.” 
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Pittsburgh Natural Gas 


Heating Regulations 


EGULATIONS to control the adoption 
of natural gas heating by new users 
and thereby protect the present gas supply 
for commercial, industrial and _ residential 
consumers in the Greater Pittsburgh area 
were effective from March 1 for customers 
of Equitable Gas Co., The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. and The Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 

The regulations, approved by the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission, have 
been made part of the tariffs of the three 
companies and apply to all types of existing 
and new buildings, including residential, 
commercial, industrial and public. 

Domestic and commercial users of natural 
gas in that area used six billion cubic feet 
of natural gas more in 1946 than in 1943, 
the previous all-time peak. 

About 21 percent more gas was used in 
December 1946 than in December, 1945. 
Peak load demands on coldest days, the real 
test of the amount of gas which can be de- 
livered to gas users, nearly doubled on the 
coldest day so far this winter, as against 
the coldest day in the winter of 1945-46, 
the companies report. 


Canadian Appointment 


S. DAWSON, former sales managet 

. for the B. C. Electric Railway Co, 
Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia, was 1 
cently appointed superintendent of gas engr 
neering for the company. 

Mr. Dawson will advise on all gas com 
struction and distribution activities embrac 
ing $2 million expenditures within the next 
year and a half. 
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ARTHUR F. BRIDGE, Chairman 


R. M. CONNER, Director 


A. G. A. Requirements 


Investigations 


ECHNICAL investigations of important 

projects in the current requirements pro- 
gram of the American Gas Association have 
been completed at the Cleveland Laboratories 
and will shortly be reported to the interested 
committees. 

These new studies are expected to influ- 
ence the trend of future requirements as well 
as aid materially in facilitating test proce- 
dures. They are part of the standardization 
program financed by the Association. 

Included are a newly developed acceler- 
ated procedure for low water cut-off devices 
which will greatly shorten the present time 
to test these devices, improved test methods 
to determine durability of two-piece range 
top burners, serviceability of automatic pi- 
lots on hotel and restaurant ranges, and 
effects of attached duct work on perform- 
ance of unit heaters. 

Studies in progress include improvement 
of testing technique for measuring efficiency 
of central heating appliances, charting of 
performance data of thermostats used in con- 
nection with hotel and restaurant ranges and 
development of improved means for testing 
gum filters. 


Test Kitchens Aid 


Ventilation Study 


KITCHEN grease deposition study, sup- 

plementing extensive research data 
compiled and published on various -methods 
of kitchen ventilation in Research Bulletin 
40 last year, is under way at the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories under 
the sponsorship of the Association’s Tech- 
nical Advisory Group for Domestic Gas 
Cooking Research. 

Residential building trends towards smaller 
homes and correspondingly more compact 
kitchens have rapidly brought kitchen venti- 
lation to the fore and the present study is 
designed to advance design techniques. 

An accelerated test method is employed, 
six months’ operation of the test kitchens 
tepresenting the equivalent of a year’s actual 
use in the average home. Three kitchens 
have been erected in the Research Center of 
the Laboratories. One is a control unit with 
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no forced-ventilation. The other two are 
representative of contemporary designs, one 
employing the “hood” method and one em- 
ploying the “Rochester” method of forced- 
ventilation. 

To date 130-cycles of cooking operations 
have been completed, estimated as the equiva- 
lent of preparing 390 meals per kitchen. 


Requirements Group 


Names Chairman 


EORGE M. NASH, utilization engi- 

neer, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the American Gas 
Association’s Subcommittee on Approval Re- 
quirements for Incinerators by C. H. Waring, 
Chairman of the Approval Requirements 
Committee. Mr. Nash succeeds Henry Behr- 
man of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., who 
resigned due to ili health. 

Other members of the committee are 
W. W. Baughman, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 
Guy Corfield, Southern California Gas Co.; 
Leland Bannister, Valley Welding and Boiler 
Co.; E. O. Howle, Condensation Engineer- 
ing Corp., and M. A. Naulin, Bowser, Inc. 

An early committee meeting is planned 
to consider the adoption of revised incinera- 
tor requirements to cover recent develop- 
ments. 





Purchase Plan Advanced 


For Gas Heating 


PROPOSAL that cooperating contractor- 

dealers consider quoting flat prices, in- 
cluding all costs for buying and installing 
gas household heating equipment has been 
advanced by Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. 

During a luncheon at the Hotel Lexing- 
ton, attended by more than 100 contractor- 
dealers and manufacturers of gas equipment, 
E. F. Jeffe, vice-president, said that the use 
of flat price quotations would be welcomed 
by everyone from manufacturers to home 
owners. He distributed survey forms, pro- 
posed as a basis for estimating standard 
equipment and installation requirements and 
costs. 

Mr. Jeffe made it clear that all profit on 
installations resulting from home surveys 
completed by the utility’s field survey engi- 
neers will be reaped by cooperating manufac- 
turers of equipment and contractor-dealers. 
But the company wants to get firm prices 
from the trade, which will enable them to 
quote a complete price on recommended in- 
stallations, including costs of equipment, in- 
stallation charges and insulation charges, he 
said. 

Mr. Jeffe said that his company has a sales 
engineering bureau qualified to lay out re- 
quirements for gas heating for industrial, 
commercial and household users. These fa- 
cilities, he said, are available to all cooperat- 
ing dealers, without charge, and plans and 
estimates developed in the bureau will be 
given to the trade as projects develop. 
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F. P. C. Utility Directory 


HE Federal Power Commission has 

issued a new directory containing data 
on all of the gas and electric utilities in the 
United States as of January 1, 1946. 

The directory covers 1161 gas systems and 
contains the following information: name 
and address of utility, state of incorporation, 
name of controlling company, names of offi- 
cials by functions, services rendered, utility 
plant investment and capacity, number of em- 
ployees, quantity of electricity or gas dis- 
tributed, sales by class of customers, B.t.u. 
content and kind of gas distributed, names of 
communities served and population of each. 

The volume contains 489 pages and is 
bound in flexible buckram. The price is 
$5.00. It may be ordered from the Federal 
Power Commission, 1800 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. When or- 
dering, please refer to the publication as S-51. 


Gas Industry Gains 


Cooking Customers 


HE gas industry gained 7,100,000 cook- 

ing customers from 1935 to 1947 de- 
spite war-time restrictions during five of the 
11 years of this period, according to the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association. This is 
a 45 percent increase over the 15,752,000 
homes .which cooked with gas in 1935 and 
brings to 22,900,000 the number of homes 
in the United States using gas ranges. 

During the same 11-year period, 2,800,000 
additional families purchased electric ranges 
and brought the total number of electric 
cooking customers to 4,000,000. 

Better than 90 percent of all homes on 
piped gas lines use gas for cooking, and 62 
percent of all homes in the United States 
cook with either piped or LP (bottled) gas. 

Rural LP gas cooking customers total 
3,500,000 and have increased more than 600 
percent since 1935. The number of electric 
range installations in rural territories totals 
1,785,000. 
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Program Announced For 
Annual G. A. M. A. Meeting 


HE tentative 
program for the 
twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufactur- 
ers Association at the 
Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 14-16, 
has been announced 
by the program com- 
mittee under the 
chairmanship of F. J. 
Nugent, Rheem Man- 
ufacturing Company. 
The opening day 
will be devoted to meetings by the G.A.M.A. 
Board of Directors, and various groups and 
committees. General sessions will be held 
the mornings of April 15 and 16, followed by 
division and group meetings both afternoons. 
D. P. O'Keefe, G.A.M.A. president, will 
preside at both general sessions. In addition 
to Association reports, the first general ses- 
sion will include a talk by R. H. Har- 
grove, president, American Gas Association, 
entitled “We Serve.”” H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. 
managing director, will speak on “Aggres- 
sive Programs Make a Progressive Industry.” 
Topics to be covered at the second gen- 
eral session will include the following: the 
LP Gas Industry—Howard D. White, execu- 
tive vice-president, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association; Postwarfare—Lyman L. Hill, 
Servel, Inc.; Trends in Employee Benefit 
Plans—I. Austin Kelly, III, director, National 
Employee Relation Institute, and “The Flame 
of Freedom’—H. Vinton Potter, director, 
A. G. A. New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau. 
Henry J. Taylor, author, economist and 
war correspondent, will speak at the lunch- 
eon on April 15, and Colonel Jack Major, 
humorist, will highlight the luncheon the 
following day. 


D. P. O'Kee fe 


P. C. G. A. Workshop 


ITA CALHOUN, home service director, 
Portland Gas and Coke Co., is chair- 

man of the P.C.G.A. Home Service Confer- 
ence and Workshop being held at Timber- 
line Lodge, Oregon, April 1 and 2. Sched- 
uled discussions include current activities of 
home service departments, water heater pro- 


motion, including dishwashing and home 
laundries, frozen foods, kitchen design, clock 
control, Fourth Zone cookery, and a num- 
ber of other important topics. 


P. C. G. A. Home Service 


Conference and Workshop 


BROAD-SCOPE discussion program has 

been planned for the home service con- 
ference and workshop of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association at Timberline Lodge, Ore- 
gon, April 1 and 2. 

Rita Calhoun, home service director, Port- 
land Gas and Coke Co., is chairman of the 
conference. Discussions will include gas com- 
pany home service activities; water heater 
promotion, including dishwashing and home 
laundries; frozen foods; kitchen design; 
clock control; Fourth Zone cookery and 
other pertinent topics. 





l. N. G. A. A. Committee 
Chairmen 


HE following committee chairmen fo, 

the Independent Natural Gas Associa. 
tion of America are announced by Joseph 
Bowes, association president: 

Regulatory Practices, A. B. Harper, Ar 
kansas-Oklahoma Gas Co., Fort Smith, Ark; 
Research and Engineering, E. C. Joullian, 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., Oklahoma 
City; Producers, D. D. Harrington, Hagy, 
Harrington and Marsh, independent  pyo. 
ducers, Amarillo, Tex.; Royalty Owners, 
Homer W. Long, royalty owner, Guymon, 
Okla.; Reserves and Statistics, Willianr 
Wildes, Republic Natural Gas Co., Dallas: 
Transportation, D. A. Hulcy, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas; Membership, C. H. Zachy, 
Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas 


Record Attendance Expected at 
S.G.A. Annual Convention 


DVANCE accommodation requests indi- 

cate a record attendance for the thirty- 

sixth annual convention of the Southern Gas 

Association at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 16-18. 

The Buena Vista Hotel will also be host 
on April 16 to the Southwest Personnel Con- 
ference of the American Gas Association, 
W. H. Senyard, Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
New Orleans, presiding. Fred R. Rauch, chair- 
man, A. G. A. Personnel Committee, is ex- 
pected to discuss pointers on Labor Negotiations. 

Julia Hunter, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
will preside at the S.G.A. Home service 
workshop on April 16. Dean A. Strickland, 
United Gas Corp., Houston, and S.G.A. 
president, will open the workshop. Subjects 
to be discussed include: water heating, school 
merchandise programs, home service view- 
point, public relations, kitchen parties for 
dealers, Fourth Zone cooking, and group dis- 
cussions. Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. home 
service counsellor, will speak on “Here and 
There with Home Service.” 

An accident prevention roundtable will be 
held the same day with R. M. Hutchison, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp., presiding at the 
morning session and J. Frank Scott, Southern 
Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, presiding at 
the afternoon session. Midday feature will be 
a joint accident prevention-home _ service 
luncheon. 

Separate afternoon industrial and commer- 
cial sales roundtables will be conducted April 
16, presided over by R. M. Scoggins, Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, and L. W. 
Crump, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
respectively. 

Dean Strickland will officiate and address 
the Thursday morning general session. Other 
gas association speakers will be R. R. Suttle, 
managing director $.G.A., and R. H. Har- 
grove, president, and H. Carl Wolf, man- 
aging director, A. G. A. 

Three Thursday luncheon meetings are 


planned for the combined sales, industrial 
and commercial section, combined Operating 
and accident prevention section and the ac. 
counting section. 

Other features of the S.G.A. conference 
with presiding officers and national gas asso- 
ciation speakers are as follows: 

Sales Conference Section—Thursday after- 
noon: Presiding—Fred D. Bradley, Southem 
Union Gas Co., Dallas. Speakers include 
Charles W. Person, A. G. A. advertising di- 
rector, and H. Vinton Potter, director 
A. G. A. New Freedom Gas Kitchen Promo- 
tion Bureau. 

Operating Section: Presiding—F. L. Car. 
michall, Lone Star Gas Co., Fort Worth. 

Industrial and Commercial Section: Pre- 
siding—D. D. Beach, Atlanta Gas Light ©. 
Association Representative, John J. Bourke, 
A. G. A. director, Commercial Gas Cooking 
Promotion. 

Accounting Section: Presiding—F. F. Mc 
Mullen, United Gas Corp., Houston. General 
Session Friday morning, presiding S.G.A. 
Vice-President W. L. Woodward, Zenith Gas 
System, Alva, Oklahoma followed by genera 
session luncheon. 

Sales Conference, Friday afternoon: Pre 
siding—Carl H. Horne, Alabama Gas (©o, 
Birmingham. Association Representative, H. 
Leigh Whitelaw, managing director, Gas Ap 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 

Afternoon sessions of the operating, and 
the industrial and commercial section ate 
planned. E. T. Anderson, Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., wili preside at the final session of the 
accounting section. 





Tritton Reappointed 
RUCE R. TRITTON, vice-president of 
American Stove Co., Cleveland, has 
been reappointed chairman of the excise ta 
committee of the Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers. 
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New England Gas Association Twentieth 
Annual Business Conference 





1947-1948 N.E.G.A. officers: Front row, left to right: James A. Cook, president (Lynn Gas 

& Electric Co.); L. E. Knowlton, past-president (Providence Gas Co.); Edward G. Twohey, 

vice-president (Worcester County Electric Co.). Back row: Clark Belden, clerk (executive 

secretary) ; Otto Price, treasurer (Boston Consolidated Gas Co.) and A.V. S. Lindsley, second 
vice-president (The Connecticut Light & Power Co.) 


OMPREHENSIVE discussion of national 

gas industry progress and frank exam- 
ination of current and future problems fea- 
tured the twentieth annual business confer- 
ence of the New England Gas Association at 
Boston’s Hotel Statler, March 20-21. Hun- 
dreds of eastern gas men showed their appre- 
ciation of the interesting and _ instructive 
agenda prepared by the program committee 
under the chairmanship of A. V. S. Lindsley 
of Waterbury. 

An exhibit illustrating A. G. A. activities 
was held concurrently with the N.E.G.A. 
conference, and on Friday, March 21, an 
A. G. A. Executive Board meeting was held. 

Following election of officers and directors, 
Clark Belden, N.E.G.A. executive secretary, 
presented highlights of the Association’s 
progress and activities during 1946. L. E. 
Knowlton, engineer, Providence Gas Co., and 
retiring N.E.G.A. president, presided and pre- 
sented a stimulating talk on the Association 
as a vital force serving the public interest. 

Members of national gas associations ap- 
pearing on the program included John A. Rob- 
ertshaw, vice-president Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association, and American Gas As- 
sociation representatives R. H. Hargrove, pres- 
ident, Edwin L. Hall, coordinator, Gas Pro- 
duction Research Committee, and H. Carl 
Wolf, managing director. 

Highlighted on the program were both 
public relations and public interest in labor 
and management relations. Speakers included 
Glenn Griswold, publisher ‘Public Relations 
News,” N. Y., and Professor E. Wight Bakke, 
Yale University. N. S. B. Gras, professor 
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of business history, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, examined the fu- 
ture for private industry, and remarked that 
barring a spiritual revival, only an aggressive 
advance in the field of public relations can 
help maintain private enterprise on the old 
level. 

Paul R. Taylor, vice-president, Stone & 
Webster Service Corp., New York, and for- 
mer director, Natural Gas Division, Office of 
War Utilities, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, discussed the approach of natural gas 
to New England, coordination of natural gas 
with manufactured gas, and general problems 
involved. 

Six gas company executives participated in 
a liquefied petroleum gas panel which brought 
out useful information on peak load enrich- 
ment and conversion of small gas plants. 

Among other speeches presented were 
“What's Cooking in the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Fields?’’ by Roy E. Wright, director 
of Gas Sales, Negea Service Corp.; ‘““Manage- 
ment-Made Economics of the Gas Business” 
by Robert E. Ginna, vice-president, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., and “Industrial Man- 
agement Looks Ahead,” by Louis Ruthenburg, 
president, Servel, Inc. 

B. A. Seiple, president, Jersey Central Ap- 
pliance Co., and R. Louis Towne, general sales 
manager, the McIntyre Co., discussed dealer 
relations and new sales methods, respectively. 

James A. Cook, vice-president and general 
manager, Lynn Gas & Electric Co., was 
elected president of the New England Gas 
Association for 1947-1948. Other new officers 
named at the conference are: first vice-presi- 
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dent—Edward G. Twohey, vice-president, 
Worcester County Electric Co.; second vice- 
president—A. V. S. Lindsley, vice-president, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Water- 
bury; reelected treasurer—Otto Price, vice- 
president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; re- 
elected clerk—Clark Belden, executive 
secretary, The New England Gas Association, 
Boston. 

Five divisional chairmen were selected: Ac- 
counting—C. R. Prichard, Jr., Gas Service, 
Inc., Nashua; Industrial—E. L. Power, Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Co.; Manufacturers—C. H. 
Ackerman, C. H. Ackerman Co., Newton; 
Operating—C. W. Rainville, Jr., Salem Gas 
Light Co., and Sales—John A. Hiller, Port- 
land Gas Light Company. 

The Home Service Group elected the fol- 
lowing officers: chairman—Margot Whitmire, 
Springfield Gas Light Co.; vice-chairman— 
Ella Heyne, Northampton Gas Light Co.; 
secretary-treasurer—Elizabeth Bullis, Subur- 
ban Gas Light Co., Revere, Mass.; executive 
members—Dorothy O’Meara, Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co.—and May Slaney, Blackstone 
Valley Gas & Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Susan A. Mack, home service director, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., presided over the 
Home Service Group meeting as its retiring 
chairman. The session opened with a home 
service breakfast for sales managers, company 
managers and manufacturers. Brief addresses 
were given by president-elect James A. Cook, 
and John A. Hiller, chairman N.E.G.A. sales 
division. Harold E. Jalass, general sales 
manager, Cribben and Sexton Co., delivered 
an informative address on the subject, “Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf.” 

The 1948 N.E.G.A. annual meeting has 
already been set for March 18 and 19 by the 
Association’s directors in a move to facilitate 
reservations. 





Canadian Natural Gas 
and Petroleum Convention 


HE twenty-first annual convention of 

The Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada will be held at the Royal 
Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 22-23. 

The annual Golf Tournament will be held 
at one of the Hamilton golf courses on 
Thursday afternoon, May 22. This will be 
followed by a business session in the evening 
for reports, appointment of committees, and 
other business. 

On Friday, May 23, the morning and af- 
ternoon sessions will be devoted to papers, 
discussion, and a questionnaire on practical 
problems. 

The Convention will close with the annual 
banquet on Friday evening, May 23. 


Nebraska Expansion 


ee Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska, has requested F.P.C. authority 
to increase its natural gas pipe line capacity 
to 580,000,000 cubic feet per day to meet in- 
creasing firm gas needs in markets north of 
its Clifton, Kansas, compressor station. Total 
cost has been estimated at $24,500,000. 
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Lone Star Advertising 
Director Retires 





James M. Floyd Will C. Grant 


ILL C. GRANT has retired as adver- 

tising director of Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, and James M. Floyd has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 

Mr. Grant has been active in American 
Gas Association publicity and advertising for 
years and is at present a member of the 
A. G. A. Publicity & Advertising Committee 
and both the Domestic and Industrial and 
Commercial Copy Committees of the gas in- 
dustry’s national advertising program. 

Mr. Grant announced his retirement from 
the company in order to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties and to do some trade jour- 
nal writing. He will be southwestern editor- 
ial representative for Robbins Publishing Co., 
New York. In announcing Mr. Grant's retire- 
ment, President D. A. Hulcy said that he had 
accepted the resignation with regret because 
Mr. Grant had rendered effective service in 
a position of responsibility. He organized the 
advertising department in January, 1929, and 
since then has been active in civic and adver- 
tising affairs in the southwest. 

Mr. Floyd has been connected with the gas 
company since 1937. He was formerly assist- 
ant city attorney in Fort Worth, but will 
move to Dallas in his new position. 


Conlon and Moore Merger 


ERGER of the Conlon Corp., Chicago, 

and the Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill., with 

the continuing concern to be known as the 

Conlon-Moore Corp. is announced by Ber- 
nard J. Hank, president. 

The Conlon Division produces household 

washers and ironers. The Moore Division 





manufactures a wide variety of gas ranges 
and heaters, coal and oil heaters, combina- 
tion gas and coal ranges, and other appli- 
ances in the cooking and heating lines. 
Other officers have been elected as fol- 
lows: Louis R. Peyla, Joliet, vice-president; 
I. N. Merritt, vice-president and general 
manager, Conlon Division, Chicago; Harry 
T. Worthington, vice-president and general 
manager, and John M. Foxx, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Moore Division, Joliet; 
J. J. Hank, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Dickinson-Brighton Foundry Division, 
Chicago; Herbert H. Kennedy, secretary. 


Bryant Establishes 
Fuels Scholarship 


HE Bryant Heater Co. has established a 

graduate fellowship for study at Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
according to an announcement by Dr. Elmer 
Hutchisson, dean of the Graduate Division. 
It is expected that the fellow’s thesis will be 
concerned with gaseous fuels or some other 
fundamental problem of interest to the gas 
industry. 

This fellowship is open te graduates with 
the Bachelor of Science Degree in Mechani- 
cal Engineering from accredited colleges or 
universities who satisfy the requirements for 
admission to the Graduate Division of the 
Case School. 

The award carries with it a stipend of 
$1,850 from which the tuition of $500 must 
be paid. The remainder will be paid to the 
student at the rate of $150 a month. The 
Bryant Heater Company has offered to em- 
ploy the selected candidate at the prevailing 
salary for the summer months preceding the 
fall term in which he begins study. 

Applicants for the Fellowship in Gaseous 
Fuels should file applications by April 1. 
Necessary forms and information regarding 
prerequisites and courses of study may be ob- 
tained from the Dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


Adams Vice-President 


PPOINTMENT of 
Robert C. Adams, 
as vice-president of 
Adams Brothers Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has been announced by 
E. C. Adams, pres- 
ident. The new vice- 
president is a grand- 
son of the company’s 
founder. 

Mr. Adams assumed 
his duties in Febru- 
ary following comple- 
tion of studies at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He was graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1940. 

He was relieved from active duty in the 
Army last year with the rank of major after 
more than four years of service, including 
three years in the Pacific Theater. 





R. C. Adams 
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Appointed Home 
Service Director 





ANE MARSHALL 

of Buckhannon, 
W. Va., has been ap- 
pointed home service 
director of the Cum- 
berland & Allegheny 
Gas Company with 
headquarters in Cum- 
berland, Md. 

Miss Marshall will 
be responsible for 
many phases of home 
service activities un- 
der the general direc. 
tion of Flora G. 
Dowler, home service supervisor. 

Miss Marshall attended W. Va. University 
and received a B.S. degree in Home Econom- 
ics from W. Va. Wesleyan College. For two 
years prior to entering the WAVES in 1943, 
she was engaged in home economics work 
for the Monongahela Power Co., in the terri- 
tory surrounding Wellsburg, W. Va. After 
leaving Washington, D. C., in 1945, she re- 
turned to W. Va. University for graduate 
study in home economics. 

Miss Marshall replaces Alice Ruth Hoon 
who moved to Baltimore following her re- 
cent marriage. 


Jane Marshall 


Ludlow Promoted By 
Cleveland Heater 


RESS V. LUD- 
LOW has been 
appointed general 
sales manager of The 
Cleveland Heater Co., 
according to an an- 
nouncement by Leo 
Friedman, president. 
Mr. Ludlow joined 
the company as sales- 
man in 1925 and later 
became district sales 
manager for territo- 
ries served by the Co- 
lumbia System and 
The East Ohio Gas Company. Prior to 1925 
he spent several years with The East Ohio 
Gas Co. in Cleveland. 
Mr. Ludlow will be assisted by S. C. 
Schnell, who has been active in the com- 
pany for the past 16 years. 





Kress V. Ludlow 


Dr. Strong Advanced 


R. GEORGE H. SPENCER-STRONG, 

director of research of the Pemco Corp., 
Baltimore, since 1942, has been elected a 
vice-president. 

Dr. Strong has perfected many new de- 
velopments in scientific porcelain enamel 
procedure and as an authority on the subject 
has written innumerable articles, books, pa- 
pers, etc. 
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Agee Resigns to Open 
Own Sales Agency 


S. AGEE has 
. announced his 
resignation as vice- 
president and direc- 
tor of Roberts & 
Mander Corp. of Hat- 
boro, Pa., in order to 
establish his own 
manufacturers’ sales 
agency and wholesale 
marketing business. 
Temporary head- 
quarters will be lo- 
cated at 237 North 
Bent Road, Wyncote, 
Philadelphia. Plans call for concentrated 
coverage of utility and retail outlets in the 
adjacent Mid-Atlantic area. His agency rep- 
resentation will be restricted to a closely re- 
lated line of high quality household appli- 
ances. Heavy promotional emphasis will be 
placed on effective customer service and sales 
training. 

Mr. Agee is widely known in appliance 
trade circles for his national launching of the 
“CP” gas range program while serving as 
sales promotion manager of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association in New York 
City. During the three years with that organi- 
zation he appeared as featured speaker on many 
convention programs, and prior to that work 
was sales promotion manager for the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. in Washington, D. C. 

He has been in charge of sales at Rob- 
erts & Mander for the past six years, and 
during part of the war period also handled 
the company’s labor relations. He is past 
president of the Hatboro Rotary Club, vice- 
chairman of the Domestic Range Division 
of G.A.M.A., a member of the A. G. A. 
Kitchen Planning and Domestic Range Com- 
mittee, and has also represented Roberts & 
Mander Corporation at many N.E.M.A. and 
L.P.G.A. activities. 


Ferris Is Honored By 
New Jersey Utility 


ERBERT H. FERRIS, who has been as- 

sociated with the gas utility industry 
for more than 47 years, was honored at a 
recent testimonial dinner on the occasion of 
his retirement as general manager of the gas 
department, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Ferris was presented a gold wrist 
watch and wristband, on behalf of those pres- 
ent, by Robert H. Philipps, Jr., his successor, 
who has served in the company's gas depart- 
ment since 1911. He also received a leather- 
bound book containing the names of his as- 
sociates. President George H. Blake, who 
attended the dinner with other company offi- 
cials, has announced two other appointments 
in the gas department. Otto Reiner has been 
named assistant general manager and Henry 
W. Nicholson, general superintendent of gas 
distribution. 

Starting with the company November 15, 
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1900, as assistant to the superintendent, Hud- 
son County Gas Co., Mr. Ferris was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Hoboken Gas 
Works in January, 1903. Two years later he 
was promoted to superintendent of West End 
“Gas Works, and remained there until No- 
vember, 1913, when he was promoted to en- 
gineer of manufacture, Essex Division. Nine 
years later, he was made General Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, General Office, and 
in 1926, was promoted to General Manager. 

Mr. Ferris is a member of the American 
Gas Association, Society of Gas Lighting, 
and a trustee of Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Rochester Appointment 


TLLIS. . &.. 

HUGHES has 
been appointed man- 
ager of the Employe 
Relations Department, 
Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp. reports 
President Alexander 
M. Beebee. Mr. 
Hughes will supervise 
personnel, claims, 
safety education and 
general employe rela- 
tions. 

He received his en- 
gineering education at Cornell and joined 
the Rochester utility as a safety engineer 23 
years ago. In addition to heading the Employe 
Relations Department, Mr. Hughes will be 
superintendent of the Employes’ Benevolent 
Association and a member of the company 
Pension Committee. 


Willis E. Hughes 


Laundry Institute Director 


ARGARET BB. 

DOUGHTY, 
widely-known home 
economist and edu- 
cator, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
Bendix Home Laun- 
dry Institute, South 
Bend, Ind., succeed- 
ing Edwina Nolan, 
who retired recently. 

A leader in the 
field of home equip- 
ment, Miss Doughty 
joined Bendix after 
serving as head of the household equipment 
department in the college of home economics, 
Washington State College. 

Miss Doughty heads the firm’s nationwide 
home service program, supervises practical 
laboratory testing, edits the company’s publi- 
cation for home service women—Through 
the Porthole, directs training of distributor 
home service directors, and represents the 
company as a speaker and advisor on home 
laundry activities. 

Miss Doughty is a member of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetics Association. 


Margaret Doughty 
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Rockwell Elected President 


q F. ROCK- 
. WELL, JR., 
has been elected pres- 
ident of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Rock- 
well formerly served 
as vice-president and 
general manager. 
Colonel Willard F. 
Rockwell, former 
president, will retain 
the office of chairman 
of the board. All 
other officers have been 


W. F. Rockwell, Jr. 


re-elected. 


Range Manufacturer 


Elects Officers 


ILLIAM M. HILLBORN has been 

elected president of Cribben & Sex- 
ton Co., Chicago, manufacturers of ' Uni- 
versal Gas Ranges, succeeding George D. 
Wilkinson, Sr., who retains the position of 
Chairman of the Board. 

Thomas H. Heneage was elected vice- 
chairman of the board, and Sidney R. Hill 
was named controller. George D. Wilkinson, 
Jr., secretary, was also made a member of 
the board of directors. Wendell C. Davis was 
re-elected vice-president and treasurer. 

The firm has also appointed W. C. Wilkin- 
son as purchasing agent to succeed Carl E. 
Lyon, retired. 


Heads Range Sales 


OHN H. EMERY 

has, been elected 
vice-president and 
sales manager of Rob- 
erts & Mander Cor- 
poration. W. B. Eck- 
enhoff will continue 
as assistant sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Emery was 
formerly manager of 
the New York office, 
but has transferred to 
the home office at 
Hatboro, Pa., to di- 
rect the company’s selling and marketing 
program. He succeeds R. S. Agee who has 
resigned to enter the manufacturers’ agency 
business. 


John H. Emery 


New Honeywell Division 


INNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL Regula- 

tor Co. has formed a new sales divi- 
sion to market its warm air registers and 
grilles, reports John E. Haines, vice-pres- 
ident. L. J. Krause is directing the activities 
of the new division. 

For the past year, Mr. Krause has super- 
vised field surveys and preparation of litera- 
ture for the new registers, and will direct 
sales of the products when production is 
started. 











Servel Participates in 


Four Radio Shows 


LREADY participating in four network 
radio shows, Servel, Inc., is making 
every effort to be selective in choosing pro- 
grams with highest listener ratings and those 
which will be of greatest mutual benefit. 

The four shows are: “Hollywood Jackpot,” 
aired coast-to-coast over CBS Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday; ‘Bride and Groom,” 
heard over 210 ABC stations; “Heart's De- 
sire,” a Mutual sustaining program carried 
by approximately 304 stations Monday 
through Friday, and ‘Queen for a Day” also 
broadcast by Mutual Monday through Fri- 
day. 

Refrigerators are given away every three 
or four weeks on the “‘Jackpot’’ show and 
one refrigerator a week on the other pro- 
grams. 


All-Time Gas Sendout 
Record Established 


LL-TIME records for distribution of gas 
and electricity in the area served by 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
were set in 1946, according to an announce- 
ment by Ralph H. Tapscott, president. 
Gas sendout in 1946 was 48,995,000,000 
cubic feet, the highest in the history of the 
company. It surpassed the previous record of 


Otiluury 





ANA D. BAR- 
NUM, president 
of the American Gas 
Association 1921- 
1922, and for 20 
years president of the 
Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., died sud- 
denly, March 19, at 
his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C. At the time 
of his death he was a 
member of the Contract 
Settlement Board of 
the War Department. 
During the war years Mr. Barnum was 
actively engaged with the War Production 
Board in Washington, serving first with its 
Conservation Division and later, from 1942 
to 1944, with the Office of War Utilities. 
Born in Bethel, Conn., August 15, 1872, 
Mr. Barnum was graduated from Stevens In- 
stitute, New Jersey, as a mechanical engineer 
and rose from chemical, distribution and en- 
gineering work in the Worcester Gas Light 
Co. to the position of chief engineer and 
finally president. He came to the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. as its president on No- 
vember 1, 1917. 
In 1937 he retired from the presidency and 


Dana D. Barnum 





1926 by 8,236,000,000 cubic feet, or 4.8 
percent, and was 6.4 percent higher than 
that of 1945 and 19.1 percent higher than 
that of 1939. Of the increase recorded since 
1939, Mr. Tapscott said, sales to residential 
and commercial customers accounted for 28 
percent, to wholesale accounts 31 percent, 
for heating 39 percent and to public authori- 
ties 2 percent. 

On February 5, 1947, Mr. Tapscott said, 
the company achieved the highest gas send- 
out in its history. On that day a total of 
242,649,000 cubic feet went to customers in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, parts of Queens and 
Westchester County. 

Outstanding feature in the growth of the 
gas sendout, Mr. Tapscott stated, was the 
increase in demand for automatic house heat- 
ing by gas. The number of customers em- 
ploying this form of heating, he said, has 
increased 104 percent since 1939. 


Bryant Names Miller 


AUL G. MILLER has been appointed 

representative for the Bryant Heater 
Company's line of gas-fired heating equip- 
ment in central Ohio. 

Mr. Miller has established the Bryant-Mil- 
ler Company at the Gas Buiidiag, Springfield, 
Ohio. He was formerly district manager of 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company's Springfield 
Division, and had previously managed Co- 
lumbia Gas and Electric properties in In- 
diana. 


was engaged as a consulting engineer by 
many companies in the United States and 
Canada prior to starting his work with the 
War Production Board in 1942. 

In addition to serving as president of the 
American Gas Association, Mr. Barnum was 
a past-president of the American Standards 
Association, the Guild of Gas Managers of 
New England, and the New England Associ- 
ation of Gas Engineers. He was a member of 
Beta Theta Phi and Theta Nu Epsilon. 

He is survived by his widow, Caroline M., 
and by a son, Dwight. 


ROBERT H. CLARK, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, Inc., died of a 
heart attack Sunday night, March 23, at his 
home in Wilton, Connecticut. 

Mr. Clark was program chairman of the 
Motor Vehicle Committee, American Gas 
Association Technical Section and was to 
have spoken at the A. G. A. Distribution 
and Motor Vehicle Conference in Cleveland, 
April 14-16. 

A graduate of Amherst College, Mr. 
Clark made a study of the automobile in- 
dustry for the Consolidated Gas Company 
and worked briefly for five automotive com- 
panies until 1924 when he joined the Con- 
solidated Edison System Companies as as- 
sistant engineer of transportation of the gas 
company. He became general superintendent 
in 1940. 

Mr. Clark leaves his wife, Mrs. Ethel 
Robertson Clark, and a son, Robert H. 
Clark, 3d. 
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HOLDING COMPANIES* 


Pacific Lighting Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(LeRoy M. Edwards, vice-president & 
general manager) 

Pacific Public Service Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Ernest G. Lawson, president) 


MANUFACTURER COMPANIES* 


American District Steam Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. (Herbert P. Culp, research 
director ) 

Chicago Automatic Heater Co., North Chi- 
cago, Ill. (W. P. Carothers, secretary- 
treasurer ) 

Davis Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. (A. W. 
Rischmiller, owner) 

International Oil Burner Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(J. L. Heiman, chief, Research Dept.) 
Leslie Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Texas 
(E. M. Peacock, superintendent & general 

manager ) 

Lynch Brothers, Inc., Pine Meadow, Conn. 
(Walter T. Lynch, president) 

M & K Welding Works, Culver City, Calif. 
Joseph H. Klivans, partner) 

McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (R. P. McCulloch, president) 

Robinson Heaters, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 
(Harry J. Robinson, president) 

Thermek Engineering Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. (A. F. Tudury, vice-president & 
chief engineer) 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


A. A. Anderson, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., Sunbury, Pa. 

E. J. Beck, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Wood- 
land, Calif. 

Alec R. Bennett, Radiation Ltd., Birming- 
ham, England 

John L. Bird, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

V. E. Brooks, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

John R. Buckley, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Arthur W. Carlson, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Kankakee, Il. 

Paul W. Carrington, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Herbert S. Cooke, Richmond Radiator Co., 
Uniontown, Pa. 

John B. Cookenboo, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., Houston, Texas 


* Names in parentheses are Company Delegates 
of the American Gas Association. 
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Douglas L. Cormack, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
Oakland, Calif. 

s, E. Cowan, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

E. F. Davis, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert V. Dunkle, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

J. H.N. Ellis, Pacific Lighting Corp., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Joseph First, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, III. 

John Foster, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Fox, Institute of Gas Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

William D. Gay, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. H. Gobrecht, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

H. L. Godbier, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

J. L. Hammond, South Carolina Power Co., 

" Charleston, S. C. 

Ward D. Hopkins, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Robert Husch, Institute of Gas Technoioxy, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Albert S. Jourdan, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Meriden, Conn. 

L. J. Kane, Institute of Gas Technology, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Cedric L. Kasten, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sidney Katz, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, III. 

Ernest W. Kimmell, Institute of Gas Heat- 
ing Industries, Santa Monica, Calif. 

F. H. King, City of Holyoke Gas & Electric 
Dept., Holyoke, Mass. 

Herbert W. Korn, New Haven Gas Light 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Guy A. Librizzi, Bronx, N. Y. 

John E. Lynch, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Winsted, Conn. 

Wade W. MacConnell, Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co., Coney Island, N. Y. 


John A. McCarthy, Norwich Gas & Electrical 
Dept., Norwich, Conn. 

Lloyd McEwen, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Til. 

R. W. McGee, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

D. W. Merkeley, Servel, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

F. H. Mitchell, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shiro Mori, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, III. 

L. C. Olpin, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Sloan Paxton, Southern Union Gas Co., 
Pecos, Texas 

L. A. Peletier, N.V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, Delft, Holland 

Mary Quaw, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 

W. A. Reynolds, Jr., Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Henry W. Rice, The New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

C. H. Riesz, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Maxine Roberts, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

J. P. Smith, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Salinas, Calif. 

James M. Stafford, United Light & Rail- 
ways Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Erwin Strong, Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. D. Sublette, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Davis, Calif. 

G. R. Van Kampen, Red-Rad Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

C. G. von Fredersdorff, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Way, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Frank E. Wilson, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Loren A. Woolf, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


TABLE C 


JOINT REPORTING 
BY A. G. A.-A .P. I. 
(Continued from page 177) 

only over a period of many years and 
at gradually declining annual rates. 
This has been widely demonstrated by 
past performance under all kinds of 
operating conditions. Therefore, only in- 
correct conclusions as to the life of 
these estimated reserves can be obtained 
by dividing these reserves by the current 
rate of production. 

For comparative purposes a summary 
tabulation (Table C) of the overall fig- 
ures contained in the committee’s annual 
reports covers the period from 1937 to 
1946, inclusive. Figures for 1935 and 
1936, which were the first developed by 
the committee, are not available sepa- 
rately. 

As in the past, this committee wishes 
to emphasize the fact that every effort 
has again been made to secure a fair, 
unprejudiced, and representative opin- 
ion. Each member in his district ap- 
pointed a number of subcommittees to 
gather and study the necessary data. All 
previously determined factors pertaining 
to the various pools were examined and 
adjusted in the light of new informa- 
tion. The subcommittees, which were 
largely responsible for the data, were 
comprised of geologists and petroleum 
engineers with long experience in this 
class of work. We wish to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance of all those who 
have cooperated in this undertaking. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE'S ANNUAL REPORTS COVERING PERIOD 1937-1946 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gallons) 








New Oil Blocked Out During Year 





Through Revisions 


Total Through 


Increase Over 




















of Previous Estimates Through New Pools New Discoveries, Production Estimated Proved e 
and Extensions Discovered Extensions and During Reserves as of Previous 

Year to Known Fields During Year Revisions Year End of Year Year 
1936 13,063,400,000 —— 
1937 2,792,790,000 928,742,000 3,721,532,000 1,277,664,000 15,507 ,268,000 2,443,868,000 
1938 2,243,571,000 810,493,000 3,054,064,000 1,213,186,000 17,348,146,000 1,840,878,000 
1939 2,058,455,000 340,667,000 2,399,122,000 1,264,256,000 18,483,012,000 1,134,866,000 
1940 1,607,012,000 286,338,000 1,893,350,000 1,351,847 ,000 19,024,515,000 541,503,000 
1941 1,538,989,000 429,974,000 1,968,963,000 1,404,182,000 19,589,296,000 564,781,000 
1942 1,618,925,000 260,051,000 1,878,976,000 1,385,479,000 20,082,793,000 493,497,000 
1943 1,202,368,000 282,418,000 1,484,786,000 1,503,427,000 20,064,152,000 (—)18,641,000 
1944 1,556,192,000 511,308,000 2,067 ,500,000 1,678,421,000 20,453,231,000 389,079,000 
1945 1,690,315,000 419,984,000 2,110,299,000 1,736,717,000 20,826,813,000 373,582,000 
December 31, 1945 Estimated Proved Reserves of Crude Oil only (see note below and text) 19,941,846,000 Bs 
1946 2,413,628,000 244,434,000 2,658,062,000 1,726,348,000 20,873,560,000 931,714,000 











Note: Up to and including its figures on Proved Reserves of Petroleum as of December 31, 1945, the Committee combined under that heading the estimated proved 
reserves of cycle plant and lease condensate. As of December 31, 1945 the reserves so included totaled 884,967,000 barrels and as of December 31, 1944, 668,701,000 
Q inning with this report the figures in this table are for crude oil only. In comparison between new oil reported in 1946 with new oil reported in earlier years. 
it should be remembered that the 1946 figures for new oil do not include new condensate, estimated at approximately 205 million barrels. 
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CLEARER FOCUS 
ON RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 169) 
the fruits of research may be translated 
into production. 

“I further believe that training of 
manpower for the industry without at- 
tendant research is like inbreeding— 
it sharpens the line of current practice, 
crystallizes prevailing empiricisms, and 
bars the door to industrial progress.” 

Derby finds that “Although not all 
American industrial firms themselves 
operate research departments, none of 
them can successfully ignore the tremen- 
dous influence of research on the con- 
duct of their business. We who are man- 
agement employees of businesses realize 
that research today involves much 
broader considerations than, let us say, 
simply the physical improvement of an 
existing product. It provides a guide 
for us in decisions bearing on the health 
and very life of our companies.” 

In the gas industry not only have 
we laid the necessary foundations for 
future growth and economic gains 
through intelligent application of re- 
search, but through technical commit- 
tees we are putting to work this “main 
reconnaissance staff of industry’’ in ways 
that count most. The confidence in re- 
search and the scientific approach ex- 
pressed by such men as Midgley, Steele, 
Kettering, Derby, Patterson, Land and 
DuPont brings us a practical basis for 
faith in our own endeavors. 


COAL TO GAS 
(Continued from page 167) 
was limited by the ability to remove heat. 

In the fluid type reactor created by 
Standard Oil scientists, the cooling tubes 
are immersed in the boiling bed of 
fluidized solid—an iron catalyst. The 
rate at which heat is removed is so much 
higher than in the German type that 
only one twenty-fifth as much cooling 
surface is required. This means a large 
reduction in investment, maintenance, 
and operating cost. The synthesis prod- 
uct leaving the reactor is cooled in a 
condenser and passed to a separator 
where the liquids are separated from 
the gases. 

In addition to the gas and synthetic 
gasoline produced from coal, there are 
comparatively large amounts of chemi- 
cals such as ethyl alcohol, ketones, and 
organic acids of commercial value. Com- 


pany scientists believe that the chemicals 
obtained in this way will have an im- 
portant place in the nation’s organic 
chemical industry. 


BROADER COVERAGE FOR 
“GAS ABSTRACTS” 


(Continued from page 179) 
Journal of Research National Bureau of Stand- 


ards 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
LP-Gas 
Materials and Methods 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mining Technology 
National Gas Bulletin of Australia 
National Petroleum News 
Natural Gases 
Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
Oil and Gas Journal 
Oil Weekly 
Petroleum 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Processing 
Petroleum Refiner 
Petroleum Technology 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Refrigerating Engineering 
Steel 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Manager Manufactured or Natural Gas Utility. 
Experience covers 20 years operations, con- 
sulting, inventory-valuation and new business, 
also L. P. Gas. Ga anywhere East; interviews 
arranged. (50). 1541. 

Utility lawyer, member New York, Maryland 
bars, 27 years’ experience in gas, electric and 
transportation fields in private practice and 
with Federal and State governments, desires 
position counsel public utility or holding com- 
pany. Salary $10,000. 1542. 

Sixteen years’ experience in the industry ;— 
production, distribution, utilization, purchas- 
ing, sales, rates, special studies, employee 
training, and customer relations are available 
to progressive property or manufacturer in a 
position of responsibility. College graduate, 
married, go anywhere. Best of reasons for 
leaving present successful and secure position. 
(40) 1543. 

Gas Heating Engineer and experienced man 
in all types gas appliances since 1910. Would 
like connection with manufacturer who has 
production ready for the trade. 1544. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Assistant to General Manager of New England 
Gas Utility—500,000 M annually. Prospect of 
succeeding to General Managership in three or 
four years. Graduate engineer with background 
of experience in operating water gas property 
preferred. Excellent salary prospects. Give full 
particulars in application. Confidential. 0482. 


Foreman for medium size New England Plant— 
water gas using heavy oil. Excellent opportu- 
nity for man capable of managing all activ- 
ities. Give full particulars. 0483, 

General Gas Superintendent for Latin American 
gas public utility. Applicant to have experi- 
ence in manufacture of gas. using Jones oil- 
gas process or equivalent. Position also re- 
quires experience in distribution and customer 
relations. Salary open. Submit full details of 
education, experience and _ references. 0485. 





Transactions of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
Transactions of the American Institute of Min 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers 4 
Transactions American Society of Mechanica} 
Engineers 
Transactions of the Faraday Society 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Bulletins, 
Information Circulars, Reports of 
Investigations and Technical Papers 


“PIG” IN PIPELINE 


(Continued from page 173) 
is disposed of the “Pig” is reinserted, the 
line welded together, and the cleaning cop. 
tinued. 

The East Ohio Gas Co. has clocked , 
“Pig” traveling at almost 60 miles an hour 
The cleaning purges have pushed out ditt, 
stones, twigs, lumber, squirrels, rabbits and 
even overalls. During one East Ohio run 
the “Pig” claimed nine full-length four-by- 
four skids, three short skids, a baseball glove 
and a steel carriage stop. 

The steel “Pig” is just one more example 
of the unending research in modern pipeline 
construction and maintenance. 


Assistant Superintendent Water Gas Plant mak- 
ing Synthesis Gas in thirteen 11 foot U. G L 
units. Experienced man with a technical edu. 
cational background desired, salary commen- 
surate with ability and_ experience, large 
Chemical Plant northern West Virginia. 046 


Gas Plant Engineer for plant in New England, 
having several years experience in coal and 
water gas manufacture. Supervisory position. 
Write fully, giving experience, salary ex- 
pected and date available. Send photo. 4. 

Product Review Engineer. Graduate, young, to 
assist in product review and development 
work; field or production experience in 
heating or gas appliance designing, redesigning 
and testing desirable. This is not a routine re- 
search assignment. New ideas, imagination and 
inventiveness helpful. Those meeting these re- 
quirements please reply giving brief prospectus 
of experience. Confidential. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Salary $250 to $300. 

Gas Engineer, age about 30, to act as Assistant 
General Manager for manufacturer of pressure 
control and national service organization. 
Starting salary $400. per month. 0489, 

Research Gas Engineer familiar with both theory 
and operation of all gas manufacturing proe- 
esses and especially complete gasification of 
coal. Location in Middle Atlantic region. 
Good opportunity for man, preferably under 4, 
with good chemical or mechanical engineering 
education and ability to initiate and carry on 
new developments. Give full details of educa 
tion, salary expected etc. 0490 

Engineer, cadet or apprentice required by one of 
the oldest makers of gas fired industrial, com 
mercial and domestic heating equipment. Open- 
ing for a young man with a degree in mechani- 
cal. electr cal, chemical or related ena 
with aptitude for development, experimental, 
design and test work which will require a good 
head and a good pair of hands, recently out of 
college (or the service) with little or no work 
ing experience. He should expect to live ina 
small town and like it, at a beginning salary 
that he won’t brag much about but with the 
opportunity to get more as soon as he is worth 
it. 0491. 

Experienced Shift Foreman for growing 8 million 
daily Eastern CWG system; reports to Assist 
ant Superintendent and will supervise overall 
operation of water gas plant. Give full details 
of experience, age, salary desired. 04 

Heating Engineer for work in the development 
laboratory of large middle western manufac 
turer of central heating equipment; young 
man, sales personality, field experience desir | 
able. Write. stating salarv requirements. 48 ff 


Graduate Engineer with field experience on gas 
fired heating and water heating equipment, to 
take charge of field service training for firm 
with national distribution. Must have good 
personality and the ability to conduct service 
schools. Will be required to travel as tert 
torial work demands. 0494. 
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Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 


Pres—D. P. O'Keefe, O'Keefe & 
Merritt Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 
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Ont. 
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